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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


When some of us who are now getting gray first dedicated ourselves 
to seminary teaching we were conscious of the criticisms of theological 
education which were then being made. On the one hand it was alleged 
that too many parsons were being stuffed with book learning and de- 
veloped into pulpit pedants; on the other hand, almost any bishop could 
tell you that he had men who were crude and ignorant, “dumb dogs 
who cannot bark.” The Episcopal Church had the ideal of an educated 
ministry but there was little agreement as to what it meant to be “ed- 
ucated;” and there were ways to cut corners. 

But what about the present? Certain obvious things can be said. 
Pastoral theology has come into its own. No longer does it consist 
merely of the reminiscences of the aging rector of St. Faith’s. Clinical 
training, counselling, group dynamics, the new Christian education—all 
of these are in one way or another part of most curricula, and young 

men with enthusiasm and ideas are teaching in the field. 

Educators are so conscious of the word “relevance” that it has almost 
become a cliché. Every one recognizes that learning must link up with 
the situations faced by the parish priest and his people, and there is not 
much doubt that Bible and liturgics are taught more helpfully than a 
generation ago. 

While the general standard of learning among the clergy has un- 
doubtedly been improved, one suspects that fewer educated clergy have 
read and dug into the sources. Relatively few men master Greek and 
Hebrew and read Bible and the Fathers with deep understanding; in 
this our schools and colleges are partly to blame, for how can a man 
really learn enough Greek in his first year of Seminary? Another source 
of weakness is the assignment of too many term papers and too much | 
secondary reading—a great temptation to teachers, since the secondary — 
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works are usually excellent. But how many students know Origen, Av- 
gustine, Thomas Aquinas, Luther and Calvin first hand? 

There have been certain curricular fads. Psychology of Religion and 
History of Religion are now passé and other subjects have taken their 
place. Yet both the old and the new ought somehow to be kept, and 
kept in bounds. Several seminaries have met the need for these speci- 
alities thrugh the tutorial system, which is useful if continually super- 
vised and reviewed. 

On the whole, theological education has become less academic and 
more religiously warm. This may partly arise from a greater emphasis 
on personal devotion, but it is best achieved by the selection of gen- 
uinely religious men as faculty members. 

More clergy engage in graduate theological study and there is a 
larger supply of trained teachers. The seminaries are better supported 
financially. They are, however, not yet able to provide sufficient clergy 
for our rapidly growing church—particularly in areas which are frankly 
mission fields and where the salaries are low. Bishops often lower the 
standards, not because they do not believe in education, but because 
it is hard to find men. 

In this situation the seminaries ought to do several things. They 
should make sure that the men who teach pastoral theology have a full 
grasp of the whole theological curriculum and not just the modern tech- 
niques. Pastoral theology is theology or it is nothing. Every teacher in 
the other disciplines should review his methods periodically and make 
sure that his men read the great books of Christianity, and he on his 
part should make these books living, exciting and relevant. Deans and 
boards of trustees must be continually on the lookout for men who not 
only have learning but are natural-born teachers and can open up new 
vistas to their students so that they never stop reading as long as they 
live. And, finally, that church in the cattle country or the small in- 
dustrial mid-western town or the blighted area of a large city must be 
made the concern of the whole Church. Take the instance of a bishop 
who has an empty church and a forty year old layman, married and 
with children, who is willing to take it over. This man will be or- 
dained. If he enters through the back door, there may be one more 
confused and fumbling priest and the Church as a whole will accord- 
ingly be weakened. If, however, he is supported and given a thor- 
oughly adequate education, the missionary district (and ultimately the 
large city churches, which draw on the small towns) will be stronger. 


THE MINISTRY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH: 
PRACTICE AND THEORY 


Trinity College, ‘Toronto 


The Bishop of Oxford, catholic and orthodox beyond reproach, warns 
us that “no one should pretend that the Church of England exemplifies 
the church organization of apostolic and primitive times. . . . In so far 
as we have preserved that order, we preserve it as modified by the 
fourth-century administrative requirements of imperial Rome, by feudal 
accretions of the Middle Ages, by later far-reaching debasements of — 
practice, and by the unconscious mutual adjustments of State and 
Church in post-Reformation developments of the British constitution.” 


This warning might be amplified in two directions. First, it applies 
to all other churches, mutatis mutandis, as much as to the Church of 
England: no church in Christendom provides a replica of “the church 
organization of apostolic and primitive times”—if indeed this in 
has any definable content. Secondly, it must be remarked that modifica- 
tions of the kind here described did not appear for the first time in the 
fourth century, or at whatever period we take “apostolic and primitive - 
times” to have ended: they are to be observed within the New Testa- 
ment itself. Political and sociological factors entered into the forms 
of the church’s organization from the very earliest days,” cperating 
in conjunction with theological considerations to determine the lines of 
development. Dr. Kirk’s words are a reminder to every one of us that 
he must not approach the New Testament with any expectation of find- 
ing in its records a pure and perfect picture of the Church Order under 
which he himself lives. Nor should we feel that the church of New 
Testament times, in the external forms of its organization, offers a fixed 
and unalterable model to which we should strive to conform.’ For the 


*K. E. Kirk, “The Apostolic Ministry,” in The Apostolic Ministry: Essays on the 
Itistory and Doctrine of Episcopacy, ed. K. E. Kirk (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
i946), pp. 51-2. 

"Thus in the story of Acts 6, it is the presence of “Hellenists” alongside “the — 
ricbrews” that occasions the creation of a new type of office, or at any rate of a 
aew group of leaders. A sociological change directly modifies the form of organization. 

“lt should be observed that Calvin, when he organized the Genevan church under a 
‘wsbyterial system, felt that he was not remodeling an existing system, but creating : 
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church is not static under any aspect that we choose to examine; its 
life is dynamic from the beginning, and gives rise continually to change 
and development, in its ministry as in everything else. Yet the essen- 
tial nature of the church’s ministry is clearly revealed in the ministry 
of the New Testament church, though it be under forms which have 
not maintained themselves in practice and which could not be repro- 
duced in our time except by way of play-acting. This is not to say 
that form is indifferent, that it is only the spirit that matters—far from 
it! But it is historically demonstrable that the form is not fixed, that 
new forms of ministry emerge and old forms pass into disuse; and, 
more remarkable still, that old offices undergo changes in the functions 
attached to them and in their relations to other offices." We may rea- 
sonably hope that a study of the New Testament writings, which the 
church has canonized as Holy Scripture and acknowledged as her su- 
preme rule of faith and manners, will help us to see how far this ob- 
served development has been desirable, even necessary, and legitimate 
—true to the spirit which informs the church in its beginnings; and 
how far, if at all, it reflects a deterioration in the quality of the faith 
itself. The making of such a judgment is, however, no part of the pur- 
pose of this article, which seeks only to present and to analyze the New 
Testament evidence as objectively as possible. 


1. The Ministry in the Earliest Christian Community. 


The Christian Church began with a small group of Jewish men and 
women, nearly all of them working people of Galilee without either 
wealth or culture, who had become followers of Jesus during his earthly 


a government where none existed. The rash iconoclasts who brought the Reformation 
tao Geneva before him had destroyed the existing order and left a chaos; Caivin 
ccemplains with a touch of bitterness that they had left nothing for him to build 
upon. “Quand je vins premiérement en ceste Eglise, il n’y avoit quasi comme rien. On 
p:eschoit et puis c'est tout. . . . Toute estoit en tumulte.” (From Calvin’s farewell 
to the ministers of Geneva, Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformation, 
cd. B. J. Kidd, Oxford, 1911, No. 318, p. 649). Under such circumstances, he could 
hardly do anything else than seek to determine how the earliest churches had been 
ordered under the guidance of the Apostles, and to follow that lead. 

‘Cf. the remarks of Gregory Dix: “There is thus almost a complete exchange of 
fuactions between bishop and presbyters in the period from c. A.D. 300 to 400... 
in the third century the office and function of the presbyter had been as different 
irom those of the bishop as were those of the deacon. ... The order of deacons 
had passed through a different sort of change. The pre-Nicene deacons were 4 
small group of assistants (often seven) personally attached to the service of the 
»ishop by their office. . . . By the late fourth century, . . they have been scattered all 
over the diocese and attached to different Churches as liturgical and _ pastoral 
avsistants to the presbyters.” “The Ministry in the Early Church c. A.D. 90-410,” 


in The Apostolic Ministry, ed. Kirk, p. 283. 
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life. His death on the cross had shattered for the time being the hopes 
that they had placed in him, but they quickly became convinced that 
God had raised him from the dead and exalted him to heavenly glory. 
In this conviction, they gathered in Jerusalem to maintain their fellow- 
ship and to await his return in glory and power—an event which they 
-onfidently expected to occur very shortly. 

This group had no formal organization—it required none. For one 
thing, it was small—the book of Acts estimates the number at “about 
a hundred and twenty in all” (1:15); and for another thing, it had no 
program of activity for which organization would be needed. The ex- 
pectation of the immediate return of their Lord to inaugurate his king- 
Jom was so vivid as to exclude all thought of an extensive mission to 
be undertaken in the meantime. Above all, they did not regard them- 
selves as a new society independent of organized Judaism: they still 
recognized the authority of the Sanhedrin and looked upon themselves 
as loyal members of the national community. 


Leadership of a kind they certainly had, in the persons of the Twelve. 
There is no suggestion, however, that in the earliest days the Twelve 
‘ormed anything resembling a council of government for them. Con- 
cerning these, our earliest gospel tells us that “Jesus appointed twelve, 


to be with him, and to be sent out to preach and have authority to cast 
yut demons” (Mark 3:14-15). There is no suggestion here that they 
are given any kind of authority over the remainder of his followers. 
Indeed, any such conception of their position within the community 
would seem to be explicitly excluded by the saying of Jesus: “You 
know that those who are supposed to rule over the Gentiles lord it over 
them, and their great men exercise authority over them. But it shall 
not be so amongst you” (Mark 10:47-48). The Twelve are not ap- 
pointed to offices of authority, but called to humble service; and these 
two conceptions of their position are not coupled together, but set in 
formal and total contrast. In the first chapter of Acts, which describes 
the selection of another member of the community to take the place 
abandoned by Judas in his defection, the work of the Twelve is des- 
cribed as a “ministry” and an “apostolate” (diakonia, apostolé), but its 
specific task is defined as witnessing to the Resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus (Acts 1:15-26). The original significance of the Twelve seems 
to have been representative and eschatological: they represent the 
twelve tribes of Israel in respect of the coming Kingdom of God (cf. 
Matt. 19:28). It is this sense of their significance that prompts the de- 
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cision to keep the number complete by electing another member to 
take the place of Judas; as far as any functions of witnessing, teach- 
ing, or administration went, there was no reason to suppose that the 
remaining eleven would not suffice. Certainly they have no thought of 
forming a new organization, with themselves as the heads. They and 
their fellow-Christians continue to take part in the worship of the 
Temple and of the synagogues, and there is no indication whatever 
that they have any notion of claiming for themselves a present authority 
independent of, or rivalling, the authority of the Sanhedrin—to which 
they continue to submit themselves in everything that does not involve 
disobedience to God.* Christian worship, too, does not take the place 
of the regular observance of the traditional practices, but supplements 
them. No Christian thinks of exercising the functions which pertain 
to the priesthood, least of all the offering of sacrifice.’ 

The scanty story of Acts, which gives us only a few episodes to il- 
lustrate the life of the Christian group during its first twelve or fifteen 
years, suggests that its numbers multiplied rapidly. ‘The Apostolic 
testimony to the Resurrection, coupled with the promise of “times of 
refreshing” to be inaugurated by the return of the Lord in his heav- 


&“There are several living anthropologists who would not be in the least surprised 
te hear that Jesus, regarding himself as a New Isracl, had appointed twelve men 
s:mply to be with him and to exist bearing the potent character of new patriarchs, 
raystically enthroned over the twelve Hebrew tribes; that it was only casually that 
he employed them on any mission, and only in an unforeseen :nterregnum between 
His passion and second advent that they assumed the practical functions of any 
administration.” So Austin Farrer in his somewhat fanciful essay on “The Ministry 
in the New Testament, ” in The Apostolic Ministry, cd. Kirk, p. 116, referring the 
reader especial.y to Hocart’s well-known works on the Kingship. This appears to me 
to be a reasonably accurate statement of the actual position; and I can only express 
utter astonishment at Farrer’s following remark that “to use such terms as these 
is admittedly to degrade Christian origins to the level of common tarbarism.” On 
the contrary, it is to perceive in the venerable institution of the Kingship something 
that belongs at least on the fringes of the sphere of revelation, to the preparation 
of the Gospel. The pattern of the “Dying King,” which was the starting-point of 
Sic James Frazer's researches into primitive religious practices and ideas, is given 
supreme embodiment in the sacrifice of Christ; but Dr. Farrer would not regard the 
preaching of the Cross as a descent to the level of common barbarism. Cf. G. van der 
Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1938). 
c. 13. “Power and Will in Man. The King.” 


"That the Jewish-Christian community retained the same attitude till a much later 
period is indicated by the preservation, drawn from Matthew’s special source M, of the 
words of Jesus: “The scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: so practice and 
observe whatever they tell you” (Matt. 23: 2-3). If this injunction had been 
cisregarded from the first, it would hardly have been retained in the tradition for 
twe generations. 

‘Obviously. when the Eucharist is regarded as a sacrifice, and the celebrant as a 
priest. a radically new meaning is attached both to “priest” and to “sacrifice.” 
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enly glory, and with the evidences of spiritual power manifested in the 
community as proof that the powers of the Age to Come were already 
granted to the company of believers, brought an immediate and en- 
thusiastic response. The numbers increase within a few years from 
scores to thousands, and new groups form in the towns and villages of 
Judaea. The presence of Christian believers in Damascus before the 
conversion of St. Paul suggests a still wider range of activity, though 
it continues to be limited to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
(Matt. 10:5; Acts 11:19; and the implications of the whole story of 
Peter and Cornelius). 


This great expansion compelled some measure of organization. On 
the material side, some kind of organization was needed to administer 
the resources of the Jerusalem community in such a way as to provide 
for its destitute members. At first, this task was evidently undertaken 
by the Twelve; but after a time it was transferred to a committee of 
seven appointed for the purpose.* On the spiritual side, tic new con- 
verts would need to be taught the things that Jesus had imparted to 
his immediate followers, and to be encouraged and led to deepen their 
fellowship with one another and with their risen Lord. So the book of 
Acts sums up the life of the community in the words: “Thev continued 
steadfastly in the teaching of the apostles, and in the fellowship, in the 
breaking of bread, and in the prayers” (2:42). So much of the teach- 
ing of Jesus was communicated privately to the Twelve (cf. Mark 
9:30-31; Matt. 10:27) that they alone were in a position to give the 
community the full teaching which it required. Apart from the teach- 
ing function, however, there is no reason to suppose that they had any 


®As the story now stands in Acts 6: 1-6, the appointment of the Seven has been 
cast into a myth of the origins of the diaconate or, as Farrer has (over-subtly) argued, 
of the presbyterate (op. cit., 138f.). The mention of a growing dissension between 
“Hel'enists” and “Hebrews” (v...), coupled with the fact that all of the Seven have 
Greek names, and the further circumstance that they at once engage in a ministry of 
evangelization, suggests that the Seven were not in fact given the subsidiary function 
of “serving tables.” but were the first leaders of the Greek-speaking believers. while 
the Twelve were the leaders of the Palestinian Christians. It is to be noted that the 
twe groups were sufficiently distinguishable, even to outsiders, so that the one could be 
persecuted and forced to flee from Jerusalem while the other remained (8: 1—obviously 
not “the Apostles” alone remained, with no other Christians for them to serve among; 
the exception must include the group which fo'lowed the Apostles and did not share 
the more radical views of Stephen). It is, however, intrinsically probable that the 
g: owing community would find it necessary at an early stage to relieve the Twelve of 
their increasing burdens; and it is not unlikely that the story of Acts 6 has conflated 
tws events into one—the official recognition of the leaders of the Hellenist community, 
ma appoineanent. of special oflicers | to attend to the temporal affairs of the whole 
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exclusive ministerial work entrusted to them. The gifts of the Spirit 
were imparted to all believers, and each served his fellows according to 
his peculiar ability. 

The story of the visit of Peter and John to Samaria following the 
successful evangelism of Philip (Acts 8:14-25) is not so much an indi- 
cation of the mind of the primitive church as a reflection of the more 
formally developed practices of a later generation. It presupposes that 
the Spirit has not been given to the converts in the baptism by Philip, 
but that the conferring of the gift is reserved to the apostles. Our es- 
timate of the significance of this report will be dependent upon our 
more general judgment of the extent to which the author of Acts has 
interpreted his materials in the light of the later conditions with which 
he was immedictely familiar. Here it must suffice to point out that the 
Spirit descends upon the hearers of Peter at Caesarea before they have 
been baptized, and without the employment of any rite (Acts 10:44- 
48); and that Paul at Damascus receives the Spirit through the visit 
of the simple disciple Ananias (Acts 9:17). The Samaria story, there- 
fore, with the involved critical problems which it raises, cannot be taken 
as definite and reliable evidence that the apostles actually exercised 
such peculiar privileges in respect of Confirmation as are here ettri- 
buted to them.° 

Another glimpse of conditions in the Jerusalem community is given 
us in the story of the Apostolic Council of Acts 15. Here we find men- 
tion of “elders” alongside the “apostles”; they have been mentioned 
only once before, in Acts 11:30, where we are told that when the 
church at Antioch had made provision for the relief of the brethren of 
Judaea, they sent it to the elders by the hand of Barnabas and Saul.” 
The word presbyteros, here translated “elder”, means in itself simply 
“an older man.” Here, however, it is clearly used as an officia! title. 
The “elders” receive from Barnabas and Saul the supplies sent from 
Antioch for relief in time of famine; the dispute over the circumcision 
of Gentile believers is carried to “the apostles and elders:” and the 
Decree is issued in the name of “the apostles and elders and brethren” 
(15:23). 


"See the remarks of G. H. C. MacGregor, in The Interpreter’s Bible, exegesis of 
Acts. ad loc. Cf. E. Lohse, Die Ordination im Spdatjudentum und im Neuen Testament 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1951), p. 71, n. 4, with references to recent 
Cerman criticism of the passage. 

“The story of Peter's reception on his return from Caesarea speaks only of “the 
apostles and brethren” (11:1), and implies that his action is ratified by the consent 
ct the community, not by a forma! decision of a governing body. 


. 
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The late Dr. B. S. Easton, in his valuable commentary on the Pas- 
tora! Epistles (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947), rejects all 
attempts to find the origin of this office in institutions of the Hellenic 
world, or in Egypt, and asserts roundly that “a Jewish origin is alone 
possible, and in Judaism the word finds its natural and complete ex- 
planation” (p. 190). In Israel, the institution has a long history, going 
back to the times of clan life, when “the elders of Israel” were simply 
the sheikhs, the heads of the families. As the society became more 
complex, the title was retained, but in a different sense; the elders be- 
came simply the members of various councils of state or municipality, 
and the matter of age or family status was irrelevant. The national 
council consisted traditionally of seventy elders; the council of a city, 
of twenty-three; and the council of a village, of seven. Elders had no 
authority as individuals; they acted only as a body. In New Testament 
times, such a body was known by the name of sanhedrin—a trans- 
literation of the Greek word synedrion, “session”—a group which sits 
together for counsel and for judgment. No local sanhedrin had any 
permanent president—all elders were equal in rank; only at Jerusalem 
the High Priest presided over the Great Sanhedrin, as he naturally held 
precedence over all elders. This permanent presidency did not, however, 
give him any preponderance of power, or make the Sanhedrin a mere 
advisory council to him. The elders as such had no priestly duties 
whatever; they had no function to perform in the temple worship nor 
did they even in the synagogues have any particular responsibility for 
leading the worship or for instructing the people. Any part of the 
synagogue worship could be conducted by any male Jew of thirty years 
of age or more. The function of the elders was to rule the community 
—to manage its property, to act as courts of criminal and civil juris- 
diction, to assess taxes, etc. The council of elders was never, in theory, 
a law-making body; in respect of law, its task was to interpret and to 
administer the laws of the community, which were regarded as given 
once and for all by God. As the guardians of a God-given law, they 
were religious officials, and were so regarded, even when they performed 
functions which we should regard as civil. It was their business to know 
not only the written law, but also the tradition of its interpretation, 
as established by the decisions of the Great Sanhedrin, which were 
binding on all local councils. It belonged to them also to transmit this 
tradition to others, who might thus be prepared to succeed to a va- 
cancy in the council. It is reasonable to suppose that a new elder was 
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ordained to his office by the laying on of the hands of the existing 
elders, but this is no more than an inference from what we know of 
early Christian practice. For Judaism itself, there is actually no evidence 
for this rite earlier than the fall of Jerusalem; and for the later period, 
the evidence bears exclusively upon the ordination of stucents cf the 
law by their teachers.” 

It would seem necessary to suppose that the elders whom we now 
encounter in the Jerusalem church were created by analogy with Jewish 
custom. Their emergence therefore suggests that by this time (ca. A.D. 
44?) a Christian sanhedrin has been created at Jerusalem—a council 
of elders, with James as presiding officer.” This would imply that the 
Jerusalem church, though still wholly Jewish, had declared its inde- 
pendence of the Great Sanhedrin; and if this be so, it is not unnatural 
that the Christian council should assume itself to possess the same au- 
thority over the policies and practices of Christian communities else- 
where that the Great Sanhedrin possessed over all Jewish communi- 
ties. Some such attitude is behind the interference at Antioch (Gal. 
2:12) which commanded the obedience of Peter and Barnabas, though 
not of Paul. It must be said, however, that Paul’s own account of 
his conference at Jerusalem with “those who were of repute”—“James 
and Cephas and John, who were reputed to be pillars”—is hard to re- 
concile with the picture of formal organization given in Acts; and it 
may well be that here again the author of Acts has made a recon- 
struction of the circumstances which reflects conditions of a much later 
period. 

It must be admitted in any case that the book of Acts gives us no 
more than tantalizing glimpses of the developing institutions of the 
Jerusalem community, even apart from possible distortion of the little 
that is given through its presentation in the perspective of a later 
generation. We are on much firmer ground when we come to the study 
of the Pauline epistles, our only extant documents which are contem- 
porary with the Apostolic Age. We have now to examine what Paul 
tells us of the Christian ministry as it was practised by him and known 
to him in the churches with which he had to do. 

Ts 


"See Lohse, Ordination, pp. 29-34, and 64. 

“Some interesting suggestions about the character of this organization have 
recently been offered by Bo Reicke in his inaugural lecture, “Die Verfassung der 
Urgemeinde im Lichte Jiidischer Dokumente,” published in Theologische Zeitschrift, 


X.2 (Basel, March-April, 1954), pp. 98ff. 
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2. The Ministry as Practised by St. Paul and his Colleagues. 

We observe to begin with that Paul constantly refers to himself as 
“an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God.” He affirms with ve- 
hemence that this office has neither been conferred on him nor medi- 
ated to him by any human agency, but has been received “through 
a revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 1:1, 12). He offers as the proof of 
his apostleship the very existence of the churches which he has founded 
(I Cor. 9:2) and the “signs and wonders and mighty works” which 
his converts have seen performed among them (II Cor. 12:12). As 
an Apostle, he was entitled to receive material support from his 
churches, though he himself preferred not to exercise this claim, lest 
he should be suspected of mercenary motives (I Thess. 2:6; I Cor. 
g:4-18; II Cor. 11:7-11). 

His functions as an Apostle are variously described, but the pri- 
mary emphasis is always laid upon the preaching of the Gospel. To 
this even the administration of the sacraments is explicitly subordi- 
nated: “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel” (I 
Cor. 1:17). He speaks of “the gospel which you have heard, . . of 
which I Paul became a minister” (Col. 1:23); and of “the divine office 
which was given to me for you, to make the word of God fully known” 
(Col. 1:25). And in reviewing his whole career for the information of 
the Roman Christians, he sums up by saying: “I will not venture to 
speak of anything except what Christ has wrought through me to win 
obedience from the Gentiles, . . so that from Jerusalem and as far 
around as Illyricum I have fu!ly preached the gospel of Christ” (Rom. 
15:18-19). He supplements the work of evangelization by a work of 
pastoral care. Thus he compares himself to “a nurse taking care of 
her children” (I Thess. 2:7); to a father exhorting and encouraging 
his children, and charging them “to lead a life worthy of God” (I 
Thess. 2:11-12); to a mother travailing in birth-pangs with them, “until 
Christ be formed in them” (Gal. 4:19). He toils and strives that he 
“may present every man perfect in Christ, warning every man and 
tecching every man in all wisdom” (Col. 1:28). “The care of all the 
churches” is his daily burden (II Cor. 11:28). Once his churches are 
established, he commits to them the management of their own affairs, 
seeking to develop in them the willingness to accept responsibility, and 
intervening with the weight of his own authority only when they are 
threatened with the rise of doctrines which would nullify the gospel 
(as in Galatia), or with the acceptance of practices which are incom- 
patible with the moral demands of the Gospel (as at Corinth). Nega- 
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tively, he never suggests that he is vested with any authority to choose 
or to ordain their leaders, or to ratify any choice that they may make. 


In his view, the Apostolate is certainly not merely a function, what- 
ever may be said of the other ministries exercised in the church of the 
time. It is unquestionably an office, and it carries with it “authority 
which the Lord has given me for building up and not for tearing down” 
(II Cor. 13:10). The functions exercised by Paul were in the main 
shared by such a man as Timothy. Timothy is called “our brother 
and God’s servant in the gospel of Christ, to establish you in your 
faith and to exhort you” (I Thess. 3:2); and Paul assures the Corin- 
thians that “he is doing the work of the Lord, as I am” (I Cor. 16:10). 
Yet Timothy is never called an Apostle. Even when his name is coupled 
with that of Paul in the salutations of his letters, if the title Apostle is 
used, it is confined to Paul: the formula runs: “Paul an apostle of 
Christ Jesus by the will of God, and Timothy our brother.” Timothy 
may be exercising the same functions, but he is not for that called an 
Apostle. We must therefore conclude that the title Apostle designates 
not simply a function, but an office in the Church. It may be said. 
however, that this is the only ministry of office to which Paul ever re- 
fers. All other ministries of which he speaks are simply functions ex- 
ercised by those to whom the Spirit of God has given the necessary gifts. 


We have now to ask, whom does Paul reckon among the number o/ 
Apostles? And our first observation must be that he does not identify 
the apostolic office with the circle of the Twelve. He accords the title 
definitely to Peter and to James the Lord’s brother, and he implies that 
there were other apostles in Jerusalem when he went there on his first 
visit (Gal. 1:17-19). Yet his words make it quite clear that there was 
nothing resembling a college of the ‘Twelve with whom he might con- 
fer. It was James, Peter, and John “who were reputed to be pillars,” 
who gave to him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship and recog- 
nized the validity of the mission which was being conducted among 
the Gentiles. This momentous decision is presented by Paul not as a 
formal act of an apostolic college, sitting as the final authority of the 
church, but as a private agreement between the three “pillars” of the 
Jewish church and the two apostles to the Gentiles. The notion of a 
college of apostles, or of apostles and elders, governing the church is 
simply a reflection in Acts of the ecclesiastical mythology of a later 
generation; it finds no support in Paul, who provides the only contem- 


porary evidence which we have. OO 
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Besides these leaders at Jerusalem, Paul accords the title of Apostle to 
his colleague Barnabas, apparently also to his colleague Silvanus, and 
to two otherwise unknown men called Andronicus and Junias, “men 
of note among the apostles” (Rom. 16:7—the latter name may actually 
be a feminine, Junia!). Peter is the only one of the Twelve whom he 
distinctly names an Apostle; and he gives the title to five others (in- 
cluding himself) who were not of the Twelve.” His words imply that 
he knows of a number of other apostles, whom he does not name in- 
dividuallv. 


The title Apostle is clearly cognate with the verb apostellé, “send,” 
but is restricted in its usage to a technical application, as the verb is 
not: John the Baptist, though he is said even to be “a man sent 
(apestalmenos) from God”, is not for that called an Apostle. And in 
zeneral Greek usage, the noun apostolos is not used of an envoy, but 
primarily of a fleet, whether of cargo ships or, more frequently, of war- 
ships; occasionally also of the leader of the expedition; and sometimes 
of a band of colonists as sent out from a mother-city to establish a 
new settlement. “The later use of the word by the Christians signifies 
something entirely new for Greek ears and for all who were familiar 
with the Greek language; this is clearly shown by the fact that the 
Latins did not translate it, but took it ever into ecclesiastical Latin as 
a foreign word, apostolus” (K. H. Rengstorf, in Theologisches WGrter- 
buch sum N.T., Bd. I, p. 407). In its Christian usage, it is simply a 
translation of the Aramaic word shaliach, a title widely used in later 
Judaism of an official sent out as the authorized representative of his 
principals, with full powers to execute the commission which has been 
entrusted to him. He is an agent, a plenipotentiary; his dignity, and 
his right to be heard, derives from the dignity and the authority of the 
sender, not from any personal qualities; but in his capacity of shaliach, 
in the fulfilment of the mission which has been entrusted to him, his 
principal speaks and acts through him. Paul can therefore say, “We 
are ambassadors for Christ, God making his appeal through us” (II 
Cor. 5:20); and our Lord can say to the Twelve, “He who receives 
any one whom I send receives me; and he who receives me receives 
him who sent me” (John 13:20; cf. Matt. 10:40; Luke 10:16). These 
sayings are entirely in keeping with the conception of the shaliach 


“In Phil. 2:25, Epaphroditus is called “your apostle,” but in no official sense; it 
means no more than “he whom you sent here to help me.” Likewise the “apostles of 
the churches” (II Cor. 8:23) are simply the men whom the various churches have 
sent to carry their contributions to Paul’s fund for the poor of Jerusalem. 
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which is enunciated several times in the Talmud, “A man’s shaliach is 
as it were himself.’ 

Next we have to observe that Paul does not apply any other title 
of office to any particular individual, either among his own associates 
or among any others whom he has occasion to mention. Timothy is 
called “the brother,” and “God’s minister in the gospel;” Tychicus is 
“a beloved brother and faithful minister and fellow servant” (Col. 
4:7); Titus is “my partner and fellow worker in your service” (II 
Cor. 8:23)—Paul also calls him affectionately “my brother” (II Cor 
2:13). The word translated “minister” in these passages is diakonos 
(or sundiakonos), from which we get “deacon;” but is is used by Paul 
always and only in its functional sense, not as the title of an office in 
the church. He never uses the word “elder.” 


3. The Ministry as Exercised in the Local Churches. 

We now come to the more difficult question of how we are to under- 
stand the Apostle’s references to the ministries exercised in the local 
congregations to which he writes. Here we notice first of all that in 
only one epistle does he mention officers of the community to which 
he writes, and even in that one the officers are mentioned in a secon- 
dary way, which does not oblige us to infer that their offices were per- 
menent. Philippians is addressd “to all the saints in Christ Jesus who 
are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.” All the others are 
addressed to the whole community without distinction: “to the churches 
of Galatia;” “to the church of God which is at Corinth, with all the 
saints who are in the whole of Achaea;” “to all the beloved of God at 
Rome, who are called to be saints.” Not only that, but he never ad- 
dresses himself in the course of an epistle to any group of leaders, as 
is done, for instance, in I Peter 5:1, “The elders among you I ex- 
hort....” There is simply nothing parallel to this in the whole range 
of the Pauline epistles.” He never mentions an “elder;” and it is 
highly probable that the words “bishops and deacons” in Philippians 


4It should be said that Rengstorf himself, and still more the authors of The Apostolic 
Ministry (ed. Kirk) have made extravagantly sweeping applications of this Talmudic 
expression. It is not significantly different from the we.l-known principle of our own 
civil law that a principal is committed by the acts of his agent. 

"Farrer (op. cit., p. 146) supposes that in I Thess. 5: 14 the Apostle addresses 
himself to the “ruling men.” after having enjo ned the congregation generally (vv.12-13) 
“to respect those who labour among you and are over you in the Lord. . .” But there 
is nothing in the text itself to warn us that “brethren” in v. 14 means something 
afferent from what it does in v. 12; indeed, without a special divine inspiration the 
reader would be inclined to assume that the same group was being acdressed. 
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are not to be taken in an official sense at all, but as joining under a 
general designation those who serve the congregation in any capacity 
and look after its affairs: it has been suggested that they are men- 
tioned here particularly because they have gotten together the supplies 
which Epaphroditus took with him to the imprisoned Paul. 

First Corinthians gives us the most complete indication of the variety 
of ministries that were exercised in the local congregations. Here, in 
ch. 12, Paul specks of the many different manifestations of the Spirit 
which are given severally, to individual members, for the common good. 
“To one is given through the Spirit the utterance of wisdom, to another 
the utterance of knowledge, . . to another faith, . . to another gifts of 
healing, . . to another the working of miracles, to another prophecy, 
to another the ability to distinguish between different kinds of spirits, 
to another various kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation of 
tongues.” And at the end of the chapter, he sums up: “God has ap- 
pointed in the church first apostles, secondly prophets, third teachers, 
then workers of miracles, then healers, helpers, administrators, speakers 
of various kinds of tongues.” 

Let us take note that his primary purpose in this passage is not to 
insist on the multiplicity of gifts, but on the unity of the church which 
receives the gifts, in keeping with the unity of God—“the same Spirit, 

. the same Lord, . . the same God who inspires them all in every 
one” (vv. 4-6). All these ministries are known to the Corinthians in 
the life of their local congregations, but they are gifts of God to the 
whole church of God, not to a single local congregation. All of them 
are treated as functions which are exercised, not in virtue of an office 
held by the spiritually gifted individual, but by virtue of the gift 
which the Spirit has bestowed upon him. Even administration is a 
function exercised by virtue of a particular gift of the Spirit, not by 
the authority of an office. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that some of these functions were exercised 
not sporadically, but regularly—so regularly as to entitle men to re- 
ceive material support from the congregation at large and to be given 
affectionate loyalty. Paul bids the Galatians, “Let him who is taught 
the word share all good things with him who teaches” (6:6). The verb 
used here (katéched) suggests regular instruction, and the need for 
those receiving instruction to share their good things with the instructor 
implies that the latter is giving his whole time to the work and is thus 
unable to provide for his own livelihood otherwise. Again, he charges 
the Thessalonians to “respect those who labor among you and are over 
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you in the Lord and admonish you, and to esteem them very highly in 
love because of their work” (I Thess. 5:12-13). The generality of 
the expressions forbids us to think of this work in terms of stated 
office, such as the eldership; but it is certainly implied that these men 
are giving regular service to the community, and that they are in a 
position of leadership. It should be noted, however, that the participle 
which is here translated “those who are over you” (proistamenot) 
rendered in Rom. 12:8 in the singular, “he who gives aid” (R.S.V.; 
A.V. reads “he that ruleth”). More significant is the fact that in the 
Romans passage this “ruling” or “giving aid” or “being over you” is 
included among a list of functions to be exercised by those to whom the 
appropriate spiritual gifts have been granted: prophecy, service, teach- 
ing, exhortation, contributing, doing acts of mercy. There is accord- 
ingly no more reason for thinking of the proistamenos as holding office 
than of “him who does acts of mercy,” or “him who contributes.” 
Every Christian believer serves the congregation—and in a larger sense, 
the whole church—as he is best fitted to do by the particular gifts 
which have been granted him. 


A like generality of expression is found in the Apostle’s reference to 
some workers in the Corinthian church, but as this passage has had 
a remarkable history, and has recently been given a curious misinter- 
pretation in the interests of a theory, we must give it particular atten- 
tion. The Apostle writes (I Cor. 16:15-16) as follows: “Now, breth- 
ren, you know that the household of Stephanas were the first converts in 
Achaia, and they have devoted themselves to the service of the saints; 
I urge you to be subject to such men and to every fellow worker and 
laborer.” In the Epistle generally known as First Clement, written 
to Corinth in the name of the Romzn church towards the end of the 
first century, these words are interpreted as implying specific appoint- 
ment to office, and as an example of a general practice: the Apostles, 
“preaching the Gospel everywhere in countrysides and cities, appointed 
their firstfruits, after they had proved them by the Spirit, to be bishops 
and deacons unto them that should believe” (§ 42). Now it is evident 
that the words of the Apostle do not suggest in any way that Stephanas 
and his household were appointed to office by him; he simply affirms 
that they have given themselves “to the service of the saints” and are 
therefore worthy of the respect and loyalty of those whom they are 
serving. Clement has already gone far belond the evidence of the 
Apostolic writing; but Dr. Farrer (op. cit., pp. 147f.) has given his 
imagination free rein: Stephanas is a bishop, no less; and the junior 
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FRANK W. BEARE 

members of his household are deacons! “For surely Stephanas and his 
fellow workers of comparable standing deserve the name of overseers 
or commissars (episcopi), while the members of his household who in 
some way share his authority as being his instruments might naturally 
be called “deacons,” since they, though without claim to episcopé, have 
also given themselves with him to diaconia for the saints.” It must 
be said that this is not exegesis or interpretation, but the most flagrant 
kind of special pleading. 


4. The General Theory of the Ministry as Held by St. Paul. 


In discussing Paul’s general theory of the ministry, there are two 
aspects which must receive particular emphasis. First, the ministry 
in all its forms is the gift of God to the church, not the church’s own 
creation. Second, the ministry in all its forms is a service, not a lord- 


ship. 

On the first of these two aspects, little further needs to be said. The 
idea has already come before us with unmistakable clearness in I Cor. 
12. “There are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are 
varieties of services, but the same Lord; and there are varieties of ac- 
tivities, but it is the same God who maintains them all in action in all 
of us.... And God has appointed in the church first apostles, second 
prophets, third teachers, then workers of miracles, then healers, helpers, 
administrators, speakers in various kinds of tongues” (vv. 4-6, 28). 
These ministries are given by God to the church, and are governed 
and directed by him; and the Apostle tells us again and again and in 
many ways that they can be fulfilled only in the strength which God 
supplies. “Who is sufficient for these things?” he cries (II Cor. 2:16); 
and he goes on, “We are not sufficient of ourselves to claim anything 
as coming from ourselves; our sufficiency is of God, who has made our 
strength sufficient to be ministers of the new testament” (II Cor. 3:5- 
6). Neither the commission to minister nor the power to execute it can 
be conferred by the church; it is God himself who gives the church 
its ministers and who also equips them with the divine strength needed 
for their ministry. 

The writings of the Apostle do not contain any indication of how 
the appointment of God is made effective in the practical administra- 
tion of the church. For himself, it is clear that he regards his own desig- 
nation as Apostle to be bound up with his experience of conversion: 
“When [God] who had set me apart before I was born, and had called 
me through his grace, was pleased to reveal his Son in me, in order 
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that I might preach him among the Gentiles . . .” (Gal. 1:15-16). His 


whole argument in Galatians expressly excludes any kind of ecclesi- 
astical recognition or validation, even by the Twelve: “I did not con- 
fer with flesh and blood, nor did I go up to Jerusalem to those who 
were apostles before me” (vv. 16-17); and at the great conference 


some years later, he declares, “those who were of repute added nothing 
to me” (2:6). Clearly, his was an exceptional case; but he gives us 
no suggestion of how other men entered upon their ministries, whether 
his own helpers and associates, or those who give themselves to the 
service of the churches. For our first indications of procedure, we have 
to turn to the Pastoral Epistles and the book of Acts and other docu- 
ments of the late first and early second centuries; and we have no 
justification for assuming that these later documents reflect primitive 
practice. ‘Taken uncritically, indeed, they tend to mislead us; for the 
writers assume that the more highly developed system familiar to 
themselves was in effect from the beginning; and this assumption can 
not be reconciled with even the incomplete data that can be gathered 


from the writings of Pzul. 

To the second aspect, we must give equal emphasis. Paul empha- 
sizes again and again that he looks upon his own apostolate—and 
upon every lesser form of ministry—as a ministry, a diakonia, a ser- 
vice: a service to God, to the Gospel, to the church of God. He re- 
pudiates with a kind of horror any thought that he or his fellow min- 
isters should claim for themselves any kind of mastery or domination. 
“What then is Paul? What is Apollos? Servants through whom you 
believed, as the Lord assigned to each” (I Cor. 3:5). It is “not that 

ve lord it over your faith; we work with you for your joy” (II Cor. 
ane He will not impose himself as a master, but commends himself 
as a servant. “We put no obstacle in any one’s way, so that no fault 
may be found with our service, but as servants of God we commend 
ourselves in every way: through great endurance, in afflictions, hard- 
ships, calamities, .. in honor and dishonor, in ill repute and good re- 
pute” (II Cor. 6:3-8). He is even prepared to call himself a slave— 
not only “a slave of Jesus Christ” (Rom. 1:1), but affirming that “we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your 
slaves for Jesus’ sake” (II Cor. 4:5). But it is the noun diakonos— 
“servant”, the verb diakonedO—‘“serve”, and the noun diakonia—“ser- 
vice” which he employs in all his epistles to describe his function and 
relationship to God and to the church of God. And it cannot be ques- 
tioned that in this he reflects the image of his Master, who declared, 


= 


“Whoever would be great among you must be your servant, and who- 
ever would be first among you must be slave of all. For the Son of 
Man also came not to be served, but to serve” (Mark 10:44-45). “I 
am among you as one who serves” (Luke 22:27).” 


“The presentation and interpretation of the evidence of the later books of the New 
Testament—Ephesians, the Pastoral Epistles, the Catholic Episties, and the Gospels— 
wil! be the subject of a further article, in which the writer hopes to discuss also the 
problem of the continuity of the Christian Church with Israel in relation to the fact 
that the principal religious institutions of Judaism were not continued or duplicated. 


SACRAMENT AND SACRIFICE 
By E. L. Atten 
King’s C ollere 
Newcastle upon Tyne © 


It is a commonpace that one of the major points at issue in the con- 
troversy between Catholic and Protestant is the application of sacri- 
ficial language to the Eucharist. The Reformers were not disposed to 
mince matters when they dealt with what they termed the “blasphe- 
mous idolatry” of the Mass. Luther is especially concerned to refute 
the accepted notion that to offer Mass or to pay for its being offered 
is to perform a good work, to acquire merit before God. It is one more 
case of an attempt to commend ourselves by what we do for God in- 
stead of being content to live by His mercy. He is willing to speak 
of the prayers as offered to God in the course of the service. “But what 
priest of them all offers the sacrifice of the mass in this sense and be- 
lieves that he is offering up naught but the prayers? They all imagine 
themselves to be offering up Christ Himself, as all-sufficient sacrifice, 


to God the Father, and to be performing a good work for all whom they _ 


have the intention to benefit. For they put their trust in the work 
which the mass accomplishes, and they do not ascribe this work to 
prayer.” 

Calvin is even more emphatic. “This mass, however glossed and 
splendid, offers the greatest insult to Christ, suppresses and buries His 
cross, consigns His death to oblivion, takes away the benefit it was de- 
signed to convey, enervates and dissipates the sacrament, by which the 


*Luther, Works (Philadelphia edition), Vol. II, 210f. 
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sense might be appropriately used of it. 


*Calvin, Institutes ‘trans. Beveridge), Vol. II, 607. 
*‘Tbid., 617. 


benefit of His death was retained.’”* Yet, of course, he does not for a 
moment deny that sacrifice has a place in Christian life and worship. 
He draws a distinction between two types of sacrifice, one propitiatory 
and the other eucharistic. Under this second head “are included all 
the offices of charity, by which, while we embrace our brethren, we 
honour the Lord Himself in His members; in fine, all our prayers, 
praises, thanksgivings, and every act of worship which we perform t 
God. All these depend on the greater sacrifice with which we dedicate 
ourselves, soul and body, to be a holy temple to the Lord.” 

It is particularly to the Epistle to the Hebrews that Calvin appeals 
in his rejection of any sort of propitiatory sacrifice in the Mass, so that 
his chapter on this subject is studded with quotations from it. 
writer of the epistle distributes the efficacy of Christ’s work over the 
two periods into which he sees it fall. There is first the death for sin 
once for all on Calvary: in contrast to the annual sacrifices of the Day 
of Atonement, this so avails as neither to require nor admit of repeti- 
tion. On this follows the continual intercession of the Risen and Ex- 
alted Lord as an activity of a different order from the death, though 
arising out of it. To Protestant theologians it has usually seemed that 
this is a definitive account of the matter. The sacrifice is located at a 
particular point of time in the past, and what is renewed again and 
again in the present is not the sacrifice but the intercession that pleads 
or applies this. It has also been pointed out that, were there in the 
early church any thought of the Eucharist as in some sense repeating 
what happened on Calvary, it would surely have been mentioned at 
this point. The net result of the argument is that the assimilation of the 
Eucharist to a propitiatory sacrifice is so hotly resented that little at- 
tention is paid to the possibility that sacrificial language in some other 


The difference, however, is not only between Catholic and Protestant, 
but also between Lutheran and Reformed. Luther stood fast by a literal 
interpretation of the words of institution and developed from this his 
curious doctrine of consubstantiation. It is a common error that Zwing- 
li reduced the sacrament to a rite of commemoration, deriving its effi- 
cacy solely from what the worshipper brings to it. Now that his main 
work on the subject is available in English, we should hear the last 
of this.* It is unfortunate that he took so long criticising the literal in- 


‘Zwingli, On the Lord’s Supper, in “The Library of Christian Classics.” voi. XX1"". 
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terpretation of the words in question and advocating a symbolic one 
that he did no more than mention the positive side of his doctrine—that 
Christ is really but spiritually present in the Supper. Both he and Cal- 
vin appeal against the Lutherans to the Ascension and a localized 
heaven. The Body of the Lord is present, as it were, “up there”, and 
so cannot possibly be “down here”. To speak, as Luther did, of the 
ubiquity of the glorified body is to make it something quite other than 
a body. Calvin therefore concludes that Christ, while His body is in 
heaven with the Father, can “exert His energy wherever He pleases” 
and so “can always be present with His people”. The real presence is 
the spiritual presence. 

These then are some of the assumptions with which the Reformers 
set to work. The sacrifice lies in the past, the intercession in the pres- 
ent, and the two are quite distinct. They must be so, since the first 
requires death and the second life. And there is a localized heaven in 
which the glorified body of Christ is present, so that it cannot at the 
same time be on a thousand altars here below. So much, it may be 
supposed, is familiar ground. There is an awareness on both sides today 
that none of these assumptions is beyond question, and on the Catholic 
side there have been efforts at restatement that remove not a few of the 
hindrances to mutual understanding. I propose in what follows to offer 
a consideration of the matter from the Protestant side, with the object 
of seeing how far one can legitimately go to meet these efforts. It will be 
best to avoid anything in the nature of controversy, and I shall there- 
‘ore be content to state what seems to me a position that may quite 
legitimately be held by one who stands in the Reformed tradition. How 
‘ar it will be satisfactory to others is for them to say. 

Let me begin with the twofold scheme that has been found in He- 
brews. I do not question that the scheme is there, but only whether 
we are right to understand it as literally as has often been done. If 
any writing in the N. T. demands to be received as imagery and sym- 
bolism, it is surely this book. We may apply to it Niebuhr’s principle 
that we must take our symbols seriously but not literally. If now one 
seeks to understand what is meant by sacrifice, it will soon be found that 
it cannot be sharply distinguished from what is implied by the inter- 
cession of Christ. For we must regard the sacrifice of Christ as con- 
sisting not so much in His endurance of death as in His offering of His 
life, of Himself to God. He offered Himself on Calvary, that is to say, 
He gave Himself to the Father on our behalf, as taking upon Himself 


"Calvin, op. cit., 5708. 
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our shame, guilt, and doom and making intercession for us. He gave 
Himself in the love that made our lot His own, that agonized for our 
betrayal, and that offered itself to do and suffer all that might be neces- 
sary to bring us to God. Calvary is thus precisely the place of that 
sympathy and compassion, that identification with the erring and the 
lost, of which the writer to the Hebrews speaks when he describes the 
intercession of the Exalted Lord. 

In the same way, if we examine what is meant by intercession, it is 
not easy to see how this can be marked off definitively from sacrifice. 
For intercession cannot be the mere reminder of something done in the 
past; it has neither value nor force unless it is an entry of the one mak- 
ing it into the present situation of those for whom the intercession is 
made. He does not help me as he might who is content to recall how 
he acted for me in the past. I need him to act for me here and now. 
The intercession of Christ for us will therefore mean His ever-renewed 
declaration of solidarity with us, His continual acceptance of our hu- 
man lot as His own, His participation with us in all that we suffer, in 
the hope that by so doing He will save us from what has brought that 


suffering upon us. He does that “before God”, as devoted to God at 
the same moment and by the same act as He is devoted to us, as doing 


His will in what He does for us, as seeking to reconstitute around Him- 
self the broken family of Goc, with us again members of it. What He 
does for God’s sake and what He does for ours—these are one and the 
same thing. 


It is clear that we have moved into a region in which the debate over 
the precise location of the Body of Christ, its ubiquity or otherwise, 
loses all point. Christ is not to be thought of as in heaven or on earth; 
if we prefer it, we can say that He is in both at once. For He is not 
in any place, He is in every situation of human life and history. As a 
spatio-temporal situation, it is “on earth” and Christ who enters into 
it as such is also “on earth”. But as a situation into which eternity also 
has a part, it is “in heaven”, and Christ who is Himself that eternal 
significance is “in heaven” too. And it is possible now to see a new 
and rich meaning in the Lutheran doctrine of ubiquity. For is not 
Christ the Risen Lord present “in, with, and under” every human situ- 
ation? He is so always, though at His Table we realize this as we had 
perhaps never done before. He is present, not at all as a supernatural 
thing inserted somehow into the material thing, the bread, but as a su- 
pernatural love that takes upon itself all our need and error, ignorance 


i 


- And of Whom Pain made Death. 


7 The travail and the heat: 


Thus, what is from our point of view the human story, with all its 
futility and failure, its thwarted effort and unfulfilled hopes, is from 
another point of view the unwearying effort of Christ to redeem all 
this. Moment by moment, He is with us as One who bears us on His 
heart, offering Himself to us on behalf of God and to God on our be- 
half. And He offers Himself with us and us with Him, for He takes 
up our broken purposes, our partial dedication, and the half-belief of 
our prayers, and makes them potent instruments of His redeeming 
purpose. His self-offering includes within it the anguish of the home- 
less, the pain of the dying, and the sympathy of those who join their 
lives to them in service. 


While Earth wears wounds, still must Christ’s wounds remain, 


Whom Love made Life, and of Whom Life made Pain, 


No breath, 
Without Him, sorrow draws; no feet 
: Wax weary, and no hands hard labour bear, 


But He doth wear 


The self-offering in the present is continuous with that of Calvary and 
is of the same order. 

We can now take a further step. This continual self-offering of Christ 
by which He as it were interpenetrates all human experience has at the 
center of it His unwearying effort to create and maintain a community 
through which He may express Himself in just this way. His entry in 
love into the human situation is mediated by our entry into it in love 
for one another. We are called not only to receive and benefit by His 
sacrifice but also to participate in it. Indeed, it might be argued that 
the first is not in fact possible apart from the second. As is brought out 
in the parable of the unforgiving servant, he who refuses love to his 
fellow cannot claim to receive it from God. The self-giving of Christ 
becomes ours only as we undergo the inward change that enables us to 
become ourselves partners in that self-giving. He seeks therefore to 
call into being a community of love that will by its dedication make 
effective on earth His dedication in heaven, or, in less symbolic lan- 
guage, translate into action here and now His continual effort of re- 
deeming love. In so far as the Church fulfills this vocation, it serves 


Also, for all things perishing, He saith, 
‘My grief, My pain, My death.” 


“Laurence Housman, 4 Prayer for the Healing of the Wounds of Christ. 
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as His Body, the means by which He makes impact upon the world; 
and, with such a possibility before it, we may speak of it already as 
His Body, in faith that, in spite of many defects, it will not be false to 
its high calling. 

But if the Church is ever to be faithful to this vocation, it needs at 
the centre of its life something that will constantly remind it of this, 
bringing vividly before it what its mission is, presenting to it the sacri- 
fice of its Lord and summoning it to participate in thi.. This, surely, is 
the purpose of the Eucharist and the reason for the position it occupies 
in the Church’s life. It is the focal point on which converge the self- 
offering Christ seeks to make through us and the self-offering we in 
response bring to God through Him. It symbolizes both sacrifices in 
the sense that by an outward sign it brings to us the reality of the 
one as that in which we live and move and have our being and the 
possibility of the other as something that will become actual the mo- 
ment we are willing to accept it. Our self-offering is in response to 
Christ’s and participates in His. On the other hand His self-offering 
becomes effective in the world as it is taken up into ours. The bread 
and wine as blessed and received are the points around which the whole 
mysterious event is concentrated. As we receive them in faith, they 
become again the means by which He offers Himself to the Father, 
only this time through us as we too offer ourselves so. 

How far does such a view of the Eucharist enable us to go in the 
use of sacrificial language? I should myself be reluctant to speak of the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice, though I should be willing to say that a sacri- 
fice that is at once Christ’s and ours and yet is but one sacrifice is 
offered there. I should be prepared to say that Christ offers Himself 
afresh in us, rather than that we offer Christ in the Eucharist. But my 
only contribution to the debate between the two schools of thought 
would be the suggestion that we enquire how far we can agree on the 
actual significance of the rite, so that we neither use sacrificial language 
to the point of giving needless offence nor take needless offence when 
others use it to express that which we would ourselves affirm, albeit in 


other terminology. 
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realm of religion.’ 
_ But even this statement tries to pour the plenitude of Luther’s vast _ 


By A. CLesscu 

Theological Seminary in Virginia 

What part have Anglicans in the heritage of Luther? “Much every 
way!” By their freedom from Tridentine negativism toward, as well 
as from any definitive systematization of, the sixteenth century Refor- 
mation, Anglicans are encouraged to appropriate repeatedly their heri- 
tage in that religious and theological “break-through” which dawned 
upon Western Christianity in the person of Martin Luther. Perhaps 
the most crucial task of that appropriation is the understanding of 

7 Luther’s conception of God. 

It is often said that Luther discovered a gracious God to replace the 
wrathful God of Mediaeval Christianity. That assertion does vast in- 
justice to the Reformer. Only from the sentimental subjectivism of in- 
dividualistic modern Protestantism can the fundamental theological is- 
sue of Luther be seen in this way. To say that his conception of God 
rests on some personal religious experience in which Luther changed his 
mind about God’s character or discovered the lovingness in contradis- 
tinction to the wrathfulness of God, is to oppose and reverse every 
main direction of Luther’s theology. God for Luther is loving and 
wrathful at once; the unity of these apparent contradictions is disclosed 
sub contrario in all of God’s works, which means everything that hap- 
pens, but essentially in the Cross. 

That the objective truth of this dynamistic God broke upon Luther 


A 


as flood-waters upon the religious aridity of mediaeval monasticism 
cannot be denied. But no simple statement of Luther’s originality in 
the conception of God will be found adequate. It has been said with 
scrupulous qualification by Philip Watson that 


just as Copernicus started with a geocentric, but reached a helio- 
centric conception of the physical world, Luther began with an an- 
-_ thropocentric or egocentric conception of religion, but came to a 

theocentric conception. In this sense, Luther is a Copernicus in the 


conception of God into a pint-sized bottle, as it were. 


"Philip S. Watson, Let God Be God., 34. 
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I. THe Comptexity or THE ProBLEM AND THE SOURCES 


Undoubtedly any final word must place Luther’s idea of God in re- 
lation, on the one hand, to that of the Middle Ages in general, and 
scholasticism and Occamism in particular; and on the other hand to 
the idea of God in movements which Luther affected. The overwhelm- 
ing magnitude of this task is made evident in Professor Dillenberger’s 
recent study.” Furthermore, it is possible to perceive several Luthers 
in his prolific writings. 

Both of these difficult problems are outside the scope of the present 
study, which is based primarily on two sources: De Servo Arbitrio, 
written in 1525, and the Greater Catechism, written in April, 1529. 
Neither of these works contains a systematic presentation of Luther’s 
conception of God, although the Catechism represents at least an or- 
dered, if superficial, treatment. In The Bondage of the Will, everything 
is stated polemically, even the conception of God, which breaks through 
the sometimes boring arguments to clinch Luther’s most telling points 
against Erasmus. One finds some excuse for saying that Luther’s was 
a polemical conception of God—he knew, that is, a God who 1s polemi- 
cal in His dealings with creation; God is indeed in battle, especially 
against men’s usual conceptions of Him. 

It will be attempted: (a) to show that Luther’s religious theocentrism 
and theological Christocentrism produce a dynamic conception of God 
which is all-determining for Luther’s thought; (b) to recognize the 
many “kinds of Gods” which appear in Luther’s thinking about the 
divine-human encounter; and finally (c) to order these “Gods” found 
in Luther’s writings in terms of Trinitarian thought. In short, then, we 
wish to elucidate the character of God in Luther’s thought, and to give 
an ordered structure to his many penetrating insights. In the first 
task, Luther may speak largely for himself; in the second attempt, 
which tries what Luther himself did not try, the presumption is made 
to speak for him more clearly than he spoke for himself. 


*John Dillenberger, God Hidden and Revealed, Philadelphia, 1953. This stimulating 
work is not properly a study in Luther’s conception of God, but rather in its effects. 
Luther’s Gottesbegrif is made a hitching-post to which the author ties numerous 19th 
and 20th Century theologians, the more conviently to estimate the conceptions of deus 
absconditus and deus revelatus in these thinkers. The attitude of each toward Luther’s 
rei: tion to the mediaevzl conception of God is careful'y analyzed. 

*De Servo Arbitrio, hereinafter referred to as B. O. W., tr. by H. Cole. ed. by H. 
Atherton, London, 1931; crucial passages have been checked in the W 4 18 551-787. 
The Greater Catechism, noted as Gr. Cat., is in Luther's Primary Works, ed. by Henry 
Wace and C. A. Buchheim, London, 1896. also W. A., 30:1, 23-238. 
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II. Lurwer’s Reticious THEOCENTRISM AND 
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THEOLOGICAL CHRISTOCENTRISM 


Luther’s conception of God is the great hinge upon which turns all 


of his religious understanding. Bishop Aulén says that 


In Luther there is at bottom only one question—the question of 
God. Whatever has no relation to this question has no place in his 
Christian thinking.‘ ‘ 


It was this theocentrism that dominated and characterized the religious 
break-through which earns for Luther his memorable place in Christian 
history. Because at this focal point of his thinking and living he was 
radical, he found himself both religiously and theologically at odds with 
the Church of his day. It has been said that 

From the standpoint of [Luther’s] new, evangelical relationship to 


God, the fault of ‘the Papacy’ was not primarily nor essentially 
. that it had proved incapable of satisfying the religious needs of 


Luther’s unhappy soul . . ., but that it obscured the glory of the 
living God, it robbed Him of His divinity, it would not let Him 
be God.° 


But hear Luther himself on the subject: 


This I know assuredly, that I teach not the things of men, but of 
God: that is to say, I attribute all things to God alone, and nothing 
to man. 

My doctrine is such that it setteth forth and preacheth the grace 
7 and glory of God alone, and in the matter of salvation, it con- 
- demneth the righteousness and wisdom of all men. In this I can 
not offend, because I give both to God and man that which prop- 
erly and truly belongeth unto them both.’ 


Gloria soli Dei. At once prayer, guide to preaching and ruling theo- 


: Igical principle, this theme also provided Luther with a vantage-point 
from which to view the turbulence of his own times. In 1529 he de- 
| clared that 


it may now be seen that the world is worse than it has ever been. 
There is no government, obedience, loyalty, or faith, but the peo- 
ple are presumptuous and ungovernable, and neither teaching nor 
punishment will help them, and all this is God’s anger and punish- 
ment for the bold contempt with which [the] commandment [Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain] is treated." 


‘Gustav Aulén. a, 163, quoted by Watson, op. cit., 23. 
*Watson, op. cit., 

*Commentary on "Galatians (Middleton ed.), i. 12, #. 

"Gr. Cat., 45. eo 
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Such a notion of God’s providence even prompts prophecy: 


These tumults [of the reformation] and divisions [of the church] 
increase throughout the world, according to the counsel and by 
the operation of God; I, by the grace of God, see .. . other 
tumults greater than ‘these that will arise in the age to come; in 
comparison of which, these appear but as the whispering of a 


_ breath of air, or the murmuring of a gentle brook.* 


Thus it is the all-driving God who was at the center of Luther’s 
thinking, which may properly be called radically theocentric. In the 
estimate of Professor Pauck, Luther’s 


deepest convictions were determined by his conception of God... 
the restlessly working, driving power in all that is, the ever-active, 
creative livingness which lets no creature rest still. God is at work 
everywhere and in all, also in the godless, even in the devil.” 


God at work even in the devil, yes, but nevertheless on the side of man- 
kind, aiding us in the cosmic battle that is visible in all human and 
natural events. Because God 


tacks and temptations, He would warn us against them, and arm 
and protect us, as with good armour, against his fiery arrows, and 
with good medicine against his evil, pestilential corruptions and 
promptings.” 


knows our danger and need, and the devil’s constant furious at- 


That the activity of God is at the center of Luther’s religion becomes 
clear over and over again. But it must also be seen that to this religious 
theocentrism is coupled just as radical a Christocentrism in Luther’s 
theological thinking. For “God will or can be known no otherwise than 
by Christ.” Early in his public career, at least by the time of the 
Heidelberg Disputation of April, 1518, Luther excluded all theological 
thought save that which centers on the revelation of God in Christ. In 
the course of this argument he declared: 


Not that is legitimately called a theology which takes as true and 
understands God’s unseeable essence through his works, but that is 


o. 
*Wilhelm Pack, The Heritage of the Reformation, 17. referring to W. A., 18, 709, 


Cat., 27 


“Commentary on Galatians, 388. 
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_ seen as well as things seen that Luther can say that 


theology which grasps that God’s essence has become visible and 
has been turned to the world, as expressed in his suffering and the 
cross.” 


@ 
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In summary, then, Luther was religiously theocentric and theologi- 
cally Christocentric. This is the clue to understanding his conception 
of the character of God both in its general and its particular aspects. ‘ 


III. Gop Worxetu Att ALL 


For Luther, the scope and breadth of God’s activity is universal. 
From the mere “rustling of a leaf” to the most obviously significant 
movements in human history stretches the stage upon which He acts. 
Indeed Luther knew the Yahweh of the Old Testament, if that strange 
word may be rendered colloquially as “whatever gets done, I do it.” 
Every object and every happening, regardless of the interpretation of 
good or ill which men may put upon it, is fraught with meaning because 


it is God that worketh all in all. “All creatures are God’s larvae and : 
masquerades. Masks, and in them He hides Himself; tools, with which 5 


He works.”” Yet the activity of God is not simply identified with the 
phenomenal world. It is because God reigns supreme over things un- 


Our God is not the God of temporal things only, but of all things. 

Nor does God will to be thy God so as to be worshipped with one | 
shoulder, or with a lame foot, but with all thy might, and with all . 
thy heart, that He may be thy God as well here as hereafter, and in 

all things, times, and works.“ 


Thus the Being of God finds a certain manifestation in His dynamic 
activity with which mankind is surrounded and upon which mankind 
depends. 


How can one know God better than in the works i in which He is 
most Himself? Whoever understands His works aright cannot fail 

to know His nature and will, His heart and mind.” 


The crucial point, however, is that Luther really means that God is 


“Die Heidelberger Disputation Doktor Martin Luthers, tr. from Latin into German 7 


by George Merz in Zeischen den Zeiten, 4. Jahrgang. Heft 1, 12: quoted in Dillen- : 
berger, op. cit., 148. 

%Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, 1, 46, quoting Luther, 

. 4., 11, 110; the citation is: Alle Kreaturen sind Gottes Larven und Mummen- 7 
schanz. Masken, und denen er sich verbirgt, Werkzeuge mit denen er arbeitet. 

“B.o. W., 258. 


Works (Phila. edn.) 3, 167. 
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operative not only in doings which men are ready to judge as His works, 
but also in those affairs of an evil and despicable character which nat- 
ural man is loath to ascribe to the Good God. His operativeness hangs 
neither upon our recognition of nor desire for it. To be sure, His good- 
ness shows forth in the goodness of good works. God 


_ is an eternal source which overflows with pure goodness and from 
whom all that is good and is called good flows forth. 
For though much good is done us by men, it is in all really re- 
ceived from God, for we receive it by His command and order. . . . 
For His creatures are only the hand, the channel, the instruments, 
the means by which God bestows all things on us . . . blessings 
which no creature can create for itself.” 


It is to those who know Him that He is the bountiful—even indulgent 
—-provider of all our needs, for 


because He is God, He takes upon Himself the honor of giving far 
more, and more abundantly than anyone can understand; for He 
is like an everlasting and inexhaustible spring, which, the more it 
flows and runs over, the more it gives forth; and He desires nothing 
more of us than that we should ask many and great things of Him, 
and is vexed if we do not ask and demand with confidence. ... It 
is a disgrace and dishonour to God if we, to whom He offers and 
promises inestimable blessings, despise them or do not confidently 
accept them, scarcely venturing even to ask for a piece of bread.” 


But this abundant providence does not mean that God’s activities 
are in any way dependent upon our pleas; the prayer of the Christian 
“affects us alone,” in the sense that we pray “that these things may be 
done also in us, which otherwise would be done without us.” “The 
devil and all his host rage against” God’s kingdom and will, “in their 
endeavour to exterminate the Gospel.” The devil had the mastery 
over us “till the only and eternal Son of God . . . came to help us.” In 
this dramatic encounter with the devil, God “has poured out His whole 
self upon us, and kept back nothing.” Now, God’s victory is assured, 
but “for our own sakes we must pray that God’s will may be done 
among us in spite of” the raging of the devil “so that . . . we may re- 
main steadfast . . . and submit ourselves to the will of God.” All this 
is the benefit of man under grace, not only to receive from God “all 
that we have and see with our eyes,” but to live under His daily pro- 


"Gr. Cat., 37-8. 
117. 
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tection “from all manner of evil and misfortune,” which protection 7 | 


comes from God’s “pure love and goodness, which we have not de- 
served.” 
Not only the Christian man and “good” happenings, but every man _ 


and “bad” happenings, even 


_ 


that man without the grace of God, remains . . . under the general 
Omnipotence of an acting God, who moves and carries along all 
things, of necessity, in the course of His infallible motion; but . 

the man’s being carried along is nothing, that is, avails nothing i in 
the sight of God, nor is considered any thing else but sin. Thus, 
in grace, he that is without love is nothing.” 


: Yet Luther does not ascribe the evil in the world causally to God. God 


tolerates evil, and supports the stage upon which it plays, but with His 
ultimate purpose in view. For — 


when God works in, and by, evil men, the evils themselves are 
inwrought, but yet God cannot do evil, although He thus works 
the evils by evil men (like a man driving a horse lame in one foot) ; 
because, being good, He cannot escape the sway and motion of His 
Omnipotence. The fault, therefore, is in the instruments. which God 
allows not to remain actionless.... Just in the same manner as a Car- 
penter would cut badly with a saw-edged or broken-edged axe.... 

It is . . . certain, that the wicked man is the creature of God; 
though being averse and left to himself without the Spirit of God, 


he cannot will or do good. . . . God cannot suspend His Omnipo- | 
tence on account of Ja man 1's] aversion, nor can the wicked man 
change his aversion. 


[But] by His wisdom, [God] overrules that evil well, to His 
own glory and to our salvation.” 


Thus it is clear that man has no claim whatsoever upon the goodness 
of God, in spite of all his delusions to the contrary. “One cannot put 
God in one’s pocket.” “God does not exist for man’s sake, but man 
for God’s.” “We must adapt ourselves to Him, for He will not adapt 
Himself to us.”” God is in complete charge of His creation, and 


a all His works are such that out of that which is nothing, worthless, 
despised, wretched and dead, He makes that which is something, 
precious, honorable, blessed and living. Again, whatever is some- 


*Ibid., 97-100, 119-20. 
o. W.. 314. 
*Ibid., 224, 227. 
™W. A., 30:1, 134, 21f.; 7, 655, 12; 10:1, 1, 70, 16; quoted by Watson, op. cit., go. 7 
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thing, precious, honorable, blessed and living, He makes to be 
nothing, worthless, despised, wretched and dying.” 


It is this all-performing God to whom Luther ascribed all the glory 
and majesty, even the blame, for what transpires in the world. With 
feeble and averse instruments, He does all that is done. It was He who 
led the movement which burst forth through the person of Luther, who 
_ascribes it to God: 


Ich bin dem ablas und allen papisten entgegen gewesen, aber mit 
keyner gewalt, ich hab allein gottes wort getrieben, geprediget und 
geschrieben, sonst hab ich nichts gethan. Das hat, wenn ich ges- 
chlafen han, wenn ich wittenbergisch bier mit meynem Philipo 
[Melanchthon] und Amsdorff getrunken hab, also vil gethan, das 
das Papstum also schwach worden ist, das im noch nye keyn Fiirst 
noch Keyser so vil abgebrochen hat. Ich hab nichts gethan, das 


wort hatt es alles gehandelt und ausgericht.” ~ 


IV. Man’s Rexation to Gop 


Luther’s thought was of a piece with that of the Middle Ages in the 
assumption that at least the bare rudiments of a knowledge of God are 
the possession of all men everywhere. But he breaks with the main 
line of the scholastic tradition in perceiving that this general knowledge 
avails men nothing in their relationship to God. The crucial question 
which must be answered if human existence is to be meaningful is not, 
“Ts there a God?” or even “To what extent are we dependent upon 
some kind of God?” The answers to these are simply, Yes and Totally. 
But the crucial question is, “What kind of God is it upon whom we 
are dependent?” In Luther’s words, 


is a God, that he created heaven and earth, that He is just, that 
He punisheth the wicked. But what God thinketh of us, what His 
will is toward us, what He will give or what He will do to the end 
we may be delivered from sin and death, and be saved (which is 
the true knowledge of God indeed), this they know not. As it may 
be that I know some man by sight, whom indeed I know not 
thoroughly, because I understand not what affection he beareth 
toward me.* 


_ All men have the general knowledge (of God), namely, that there 


2The Magnificat, Works, (Phila. edn.). 3, 127. 
4., 10: 3, 188. 
*Commentary on Galatians, 277%. 
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That affection of God is revealed plainly, which is not to say simply, 
in Christ Jesus. But it is nonetheless nonsensical to human reason. 


God’s actual divine essence and His will, administration and works 
—are absolutely beyond all human thought, human understanding 
or wisdom; in short, . . . they are and ever will be incomprehensi- 
ble, inscrutable and altogether hidden to human reason. When 
reason presumptuously undertakes to solve, to teach and explain 
these matters, the result is worthless, yea, utter darkness and de- 
ception. If anything is to be ascertained, it must be through reve- 
lation alone; that is, the Word of God, which was sent from hea- 
ven. 


And when revelation gives the answer, the inquisitiveness of reason is 
not satisfied with the kind of God who orders the affairs of the universe. 
Rather it is offended, especially by the seemingly arbitrary way in which 
God deals with men. It is just this 


that seems to give the greatest offense to common sense or natural 
reason—that the God who is set forth as being so full of mercy and 
goodness should, of His mere will, leave men, harden them, and 
damn them, as though He delighted in the sins and in the great 
and eternal torments of the miserable. To think thus of God 
seems iniquitous, cruel, intolerable; and it is this that has given 
offence to so many and great men of so many ages. 

And who would not be offended? I myself have been offended 
more times than once, even unto the deepest abyss of desperation; 
nay, so far as even to wish that I had never been born a man: that 
is, before I was brought to know how healthful that desperation 
was, and how near it was to grace.” 


The issue of God’s damning some and saving others, the whole issue of 
the dependence of man’s will upon God, in Luther’s thought, although 
illustrative of many facets of his conception of God, is so complex and 
involved as not to admit of brief treatment here. It must suffice to hear 
Luther’s own clearest summary of the matter: 


I... know very well, that Paul cooperates with God in teaching 
the Corinthians, while he preaches without, and God teaches with- 
in; and that, where their works are different. And that in like 
manner he cooperates with God while he speaks by the Spirit of 
God; and that, where the work is the same. For what I assert 


*Epistle Sermon, Trinity Sunday, orks (Lenker), 9. No. 18, quoted by Kerr, H. T., 
A Compend of Luther's Theology, 39. 
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and contend is this: that God, where He operates without the 
grace of His Spirit, works all in all, even in the ungodly; while He 
alone moves, acts on, and carries by the motion of His omnipotence 
all those things which He alone has created, which motion those 
things can neither avoid nor change but of necessity follow and 
obey, each one according to the measure of the power given of God: 
thus all things, even the ungodly, cooperate with God! On the 
other hand, when He acts by the Spirit of His grace on those 
whom He has justified, that is, in His own kingdom, He moves 
and carries them along in the same manner; and they, as they 
are new creatures, follow and cooperate with Him; or rather, as 
Paul saith, are led by Hm.” 


How then is a man to know whether he be a godly or ungodly person, 
since God works all in all? Luther answers: 


Question and search well thine own heart; then wilt thou ‘earn 
whether or no it depends on God alone. If thou hast such an heart 
as to expect nought but good from Him, especially in thy ‘needs 
and necessities, and to be ready to let everything go which is not 
God, then thou hast the only true God.* 


V. Lutruer’s “Many Gops” 


After all this has been said about the clarity, positiveness and cen- 
trality of Luther’s conception of God, there remains another side to the 
problem, a side on which, at first glance, confusion seems to reign. It 
is true that Luther spoke of the strict limitation of the human reason 
in plumbing the mysteries of God’s character. He repeatedly warns 
against the presumptuousness of speculating about the nature of God.” 
It is further true that Luther makes no claim for the Christian revela- 
tion as an absolute denuding of the character of God. What he does 
assert, as has been shown, is that redemption in Christ represents 
God’s full and complete outpouring of His goodness. But this state- 
ment must be seen as referring to the absolute sufficiency of our sal- 
vation in Christ rather than as indicating that no mystery remains 
after the revelation in Christ is accomplished. The latter notion is 
horrifying to Luther, and more than once he specifically denies it, as 
will be pointed out. Yet when his keen intellectual powers are put to 
work on the character of the God who has sufficiently unto our salva- 


"Ibid. 317. 
Gr. Cat., 38. 
*iz., in the Heidelberg Disputation, The Commentary on Genesis, and B. o. W. Ct. 
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tion revealed Himself in Christ, the result is, at first glance, productive 
of anything but clarity. 

That is to say that Luther’s thinking about God is lucid when he 
speaks of man’s activity and response Godward. But his thinking is 
labyrinthine when he speaks specifically about God’s characteer as dis- 
closed in God’s activities manward. At this point, Luther employs 
many categories, which at first blush seem to delineate not one but 
“many Gods.” He uses, among others, these major phrases in speak- 
ing of God:” deus alienus (alien), incarnatus (incarnate), revelatus 
(revealed), velatus (veiled), praedicatus (preached), absconditus (hid- 
den), indutus (clothed), verus (true), inmaiestate et natura sua (in his 
majesty and nzture), ipse (himself), in carne absconditus (hidden in 
flesh), notus (known), proditus (delivered), absolutus (absolute), nu- 
dus (naked), crucifixus (crucified). How are these conceptions to be 
understood and interpreted? This is the final and crucial question in 
any consideration of Luther’s conception of God. 


VI. Lutuer’s Impticir TRINITARIANISM 


Luther’s frequent explicit statements about the Trinity are thor- 
oughly traditional znd in no way original. Authorities agree that no- 
where does he deal radically and creatively with this subject. He 
affirms the One Godhead and the Three Persons. Yet into this ortho- 
dox and even stodgy acceptance of the Trinitarian formula, he poured 
the intricate profundity of his conception of God. His many penetrat- 
ing statements about the facets of God’s activity add up to utter con- 
fusion unless they are seen as creative and original thought within a 
Trinitarian framework, which is not to say creative and original recast- 
ing of the Trinitarian doctrine as such. 

Obviously the distinctions cited bove are made from man’s point of 
view of the operations of the one deus verus, which term must be taken 
to embrace all the others. But the others are not self-explanatory, and 
demand elucidation. 

First it must be affirmed that in Luther’s theology the divine and the 
human realms are sharply distinguished from each other. This is not 
to say that these realms are separated as self-contained or unrelated 
spheres, or that their relation is optional. Quite to the contrary, the 
human is in every conceivable way interpreted as dependent upon and 


~Ct W. A. 3, 246; 4. 9; 4, 278; 18, 65: 18, 685 ff.; 31:2, 77; 43. 392; 43, 458ff.; 
Disputationes (ed. Drews), 294, 6 and 414-416; et al. Also cf. Holl, op. cit., 37ff, 73ff.; 
and Erich Seeberg, Luthers Theologie, Motive und Ideen, 1, Die Gottesanschauung, 
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derivative from the divine, as has already been pointed out. “God 
does not exist for man’s sake but man for God’s.”" And while the true 
God is in no way dependent upon His creation, it is possible for man 
to divinize various things in creation and thus to “make gods.” “That 
for which a man does any thing, that is his god.”* Thus every man 
has some kind of god; in this context is to be seen Luther’s famous dic- 
tum, “Entweder Gott oder Abgott.” Here is summarized at once the 
height of the human potentiality and the depth of the inescapable hu- 
man tragedy. Man is in this curious way at the center of creation, 
which is for man’s use for good or ill. 


To have a God is nothing else than to trust and believe in Him with 
all our hearts; . . . trust and faith of the heart make both God and 
Idol. If the faith. and trust are right, then thy God is the right 
God, and again, if thy trust is false and w rong, then thou hast not 
the right God. For the two, faith and God, hold close together. 
Whatever, then, thy heart clings to... and relies upon, that is 
properly thy God.* 


In the sense that only man can have a God, and is thus somehow cen- . 
tral to God’s creation, it may be said that the human realm is important ; 
to the divine. To it God’s creative, redemptive and sanctifying activi- 
ties are addressed. “He created us in order that He might redeem and 
sanctify us.”“ So the divine and human realms are not only distin- . 
guished but also mutually and organically related. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that in the saving drama God “exposed the : 7 
very depth of His fatherly heart, and His complete and ineffable love,” 
we are not to conclude that all the mystery of the divine Being (deus 
nudus, ipse, absolutus) is now in our ken. The distinction between “God 7 
in Himself” and “God for us” is constantly kept.” Luther declares that 
“we find [God] in the Word and faith, in baptism and the sacraments; 
but in his majesty, He is nowhere to be found.”” Or, more explicitly, 


God, therefore, is to be left to remain in His own Nature and 
Majesty: for in this respect, we have nothing to do with Him, nor 
“9. A., 7, 655, 12; quoted by Watson, op. cit., 9c. 


bid., 7, 800, 25; idem. 
8Gr. Cat., 34. 
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Dillenberger, op. cit., 152. 
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does He wish us to have, in this respect, anything to do with Him: 
but we have to do with Him, as far as He is clothed in and de- 
livered to us by His Word (quatenus indutus et proditus est verbo 
suo); for in |His Word| He presents Himself unto us, and that is_ 


His beauty and His glory in which the Psalmist celebrates Him as 
being clothed.” 
Since man and God are intimately related to one another, Luther 
sees it as inevitable that men are drawn by moral” and rational” aspects 


of their being, into an attempt to plumb the mysteries of God’s char- 
acter. Although the task is doomed to failure, this does not prevent 
man from pursuing it, thirsty as he is for the knowledge of God, and 
vain as he is in his rational and moral pretensions. The quest for God 
is distinguished sharply from God’s own self-disclosure, which grants 
what is sought only by contrast. Only by perceiving by faith God’s 
self-disclosure—in the most unexpected places!—do men recognize the 
folly of their attempt to know God by their own efforts. The attempt 
to discover what God alone can disclose issues inevitably in idolatry, or 
not letting God be God.“ 

Our interest, however, is not in the epistemological problem of rea- 
son and revelation, but in the mysterious character of God. This, rea- 
son most assuredly can neither plumb nor dispel. “It is necessary ... 
to hold the most certain distinction between the power of God and our 
power, the working of God and our working, if we would live in His 


9942 


fear. 
But the crucial point to observe is that not even by means of God’s 

revelation does the ultimate profundity of His absolute character be- 

come comprehensible to our feeble selves. There is a structural limita- 

tion to man’s ability to comprehend the deus nudus, the Godhead it- 

self. Erich Seeberg characterizes this insight of Luther thus: “This 

life is not ‘from face to face’; we cannot directly live in the ‘naked’ 

God, but must walk under his covering, under his umbraculum.”® Only 7 

when He veils Himself, showing his “hind parts,” does it become possi- 

ble for man to receive God’s revelation. No man shall see God Him- 

self and live. And the other side of this truth is that “also in the reve- 

lation of God, mysteries remain.” Insofar as God is not revealed, we 


"Cf. Gr. Cat., 106f. 

“Ct. B. 0. 217. 

"Cf. Ibid., 2688. 

“Ibid, 36. 

“Seeberg, op. cit., 142. 

“Cf. Loewenich, Luthers Theologia Crucis, 37, quoted by Dillenberger, op. cit., 151. 
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know nothing effectively about Him. Whatever probing we do is of 
the devil and useless. But even in revelation the naked God reserves 
to Himself mysteries.“ Even the God known to us in the Scripture is 
not the full manifestation of God Himself, “nec habet commercium cum 
nobis absolute, sed indutus aliqua forma.’ Insofar as He hides Him- 
self from us, and wishes to be unknown to us, we know nothing of Him.“ 
That the God who is known to us under and in hiddenness, i.e. the 
deus absconditus, is indeed the deus nudus, Luther has no doubt.“ He 
_makes Himself known by becoming deus revelatus or deus praedicatus 
‘in such a way as to point to the deus absconditus® who is hiding in the 
deus velatus, crucifixus, incarnatus, indutus. Each is a manifestation 
of the deus nudus manward. And each is dynamic, active, related, dis- 
“tinct; still Luther held that the Christian never knows one Person of 
the Divine Trinity without also knowing the other Persons. 
The clue to Luther’s Trinitarian thinking is that it begins with the 
conception of the Church as the community of the Holy Spirit. 7 


In the first place, [the Holy Spirit] has a special community in 


the world, which is the mother that conceives and bears every 
- Christian by the Word of God, which He reveals and preaches, 


and by which He illuminates and lights up all hearts, so that they 
understand and accept it, cling to it, and abide by it. 

For where He does not have it preached and aroused in the 
heart, that we may understand it, it is lost... .® _ 


Again, the primacy of the Spirit in our experience is shown in the as- 
-sertion that 


the Creation is a past fact, and the Redemption is also accom- 
plished. But the Holy Spirit carries on His work without inter- 
mission till the last day, for which purpose He appoints a com- 
munity on earth, through which He speaks and accomplishes all! 
things; for He has not yet gathered all His Christendom together, 


nor has He completely dispensed forgiveness.” 


Again, 


It is a faithful saying that Christ has accomplished everything, | 


“Cf. W.A., 43. 4588. 

93:2, 77, 3th. 

“Cf. W. A., 18, 685. 5f. 

“Cf. Dillenberger, op. cit., 150. 
“Cf. W. A., 43, 460, 33ff. 
"Gr. Cat., 102. 
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has removed sin and overcome every enemy, so that through him 
we are lords over all things. But the treasure lies yet in one pile; 
it is not yet distributed nor invested. Consequently, if we are to 
possess it, the Holy Spirit must come and teach our hearts to be- 
lieve and say: I, too, am one of those who are to have this treas- 


ure. 


Thus the work of the Spirit is to indicate to us the Hidden Father who 
is mirrored in the Crucified Son: 


Von Christo aber kiindten wir zuch nichts wissen, wo es nicht durch - 
63 


den Heiligen geist offenbaret were. 


And 


Yet if the work [of Christ] had remained unrev revedied, so that none 
knew of it, it would have all been in vain and lost. Now, in order 
that such a blessing should not remain buried, but become of use 
and enjoyed, God caused His Word to be made known and pro- 
claimed through the Holy Spirit, so that this blessing and redemp- 
tion might be brought home to us and become ours. Therefore 
this sanctifying simply means that we are brought to the Lord 
Christ to receive this blessing, which we could not have obtained 


of ourselves.” 


It is in the flesh that God has hidden, in such a way that men unaided 
do not perceive Him there, for He is operating sub contrario. But only 
as we are led to see God in the flesh, which is a proper leading of the 
Spirit, do we come to know the Father. This is God’s very appropriate 
way of making Himself available to His creation redemptively, without 
blinding and destroying creation with the presence of His majesty. It 
is understandable that men who want to avail themselves unaided of 
His presence and power are shocked and diverted by this inscrutable 
yet redeeming revelation.” “For there is no other wisdom to be taught 

7 among Christians, than that which is ‘hidden in a mystery.’ ”” 

_ Luther’s Commentary on Genesis shows perhaps most clearly this 
notion of the hidden character of revelation and its involvement of the 
Persons of the Trinity. To believe in the revealed God, and to receive 


67. 
A.. 30:1, 192. 
“Gr. Cat., 1018. 
*Seeberg, op. cit., 143n. Seeberg’s reference to W. A. 4, 9. is incorrect. 
o. » 80. 
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His Word, produces a gradual realization of the hidden God. He who 
spurns knowing the Father in the Son loses all knowledge of God. But 
when one sticks to a firm faith in the revealed God (the Spirit), Christ 
will not be lost, and the hidden God will be known; indeed one then 
comes to a kind of knowledge of the absolute God, not exhaustively, 
but sufficiently, as Father, Lord, Saviour.” And a comment on John 
6:44a (“No one can come to me, except the Father which hath sent 
_ me draw him”) summarizes this dynamic and powerful interpretation 


of the Trinity: 


The godly, who are now made sheep . . . know God their Shep- 
herd. These, living in and being moved by the Spirit, follow wher- 
ever God wills and whatever He holds out to them. But the un- 
godly man comes not unto Him, even when He hears the word, un- 
less the Father draw and teach within: which He does by shedding 
abroad His Spirit. And where that is done, there is a different 
kind of drawing from that which is without: there, Christ is held 
forth in the illumination of the Spirit, whereby the man is drawn 
unto Christ with the sweetest of all drawing; under which, he is 
passive while Ged speaks, teaches, and draws, rather than seeks 
or runs of himsef.” 


(¥r again, in summary of Trinitarian expression, Luther declares: a 


Although all the world has most diligently endeavoured to know 
what God is, and what is His object and intention, yet we have 


never attained this knowledge. ... He Himself has revealed and 
exposed the very depth of His fatherly heart, and His complete 
and ineffable love. For He created us in order that He might re- 
deem and sanctify us... . For ... we could never recognize the 
Father’s grace and mercy except for our Lord Christ, who is a 
mirror of His Father’s heart; without Him we should see nothing 
but an angry and terrible Judge, and of Christ we should know 


nothing were He not revealed to us through the Holy Spirit.” a 


VII. ConcLusion 


(hus Luther’s conception of God is fundamentally a ‘Trinitarian 
conception. The Godhead no man can see, for He is naked reality, and 
that no human eye can behold. But the Father has given glimpses of ; 
Himself to such as Moses, yet remaining hidden from sight. We see 
this hiding Father with near clarity only in the mirror of Christ, who 


"Cf. W. A., 43, 460, 26ff. 
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presents Him unexpectedly to us on the Cross, and thus the Godhead 
is still veiled, the Father is but mirrored, the revelation is clothed in a 
contrast. Nor can we perceive even this by straining our own vision, 
but only by the revelatory action of the Spirit, who shows us the God- 
head veiled in the Christ, that same Godhead who is hidden in the 
Father’s motions toward us, that same Godhead who is absolute and 
naked God-ness, the mysterious Almighty One. In this drama we come 
to know God’s character sufficiently unto our salvation. The inscrut- 
able deus nudus whose wrath is merciful and whose love is also a judg- 


ment, is the deus absconditus who has allowed us to see Him dimly; = 


also is the deus velatus on the Cross; and is a lamp to our feet by ac- 
tion of the Spirit, the deus revelatus of all faithful people. He is such 
a God in Himself; this His action is the most real thing in the world. 
No human experience or manly effort could pull away the veil and per- 
ceive the divine majesty. How vain a presumption! We do not dis- 
cover; He discloses. 


If Luther’s primary contribution to the Christian conception of God 
is to be measured, it is that he saw again the “God who acts,” the 
judging but loving, invading but supporting, self-showing but hiding, 
living God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God and Father of Jesus 
the Christ. The static speculative Trinitarianism prevalent in his day 
Luther transformed into a dynamic, dramatic understanding of the 
Triune God’s self-disclosure. Without breaking or altering the form 
of Trinitarian thought, Luther gave again to that form a powerful and 
= moving content. By letting God be God, Luther let man be man, and 


let our salvation be salvation. 


_ CHASTITY IN A WORLD OF THREE BILLION SOULS 


By Susannau 


New Haven. Connecticut 


Chastity is an old-fashioned word—of all the virtues the most out- 
moded. It died with Britomart and vanished with the troubadour. Yet 
the moral aberrations of modern man make considerations of chastity 
as pertinent as ever, and the unprecedented size and growth of human 
populations make such considerations more important than ever. 


One of the difficulties that arises in thinking about chastity is that — 
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spicuous and distracting. There is considerable talk about the right and 
wrong of contraceptive techniques, but the discussion does not often 
penetrate beyond the level of technique to the level of ethics. Are the 
views of pastor and planner really irreconcilable? 

Romzén Catholic leaders are almost alone in having taken a stand on 
the moral implications of controlling population, and for that they 
should receive great credit. Other religious groups have side-stepped 
the issue, and although default has spared them the sting of criticism, 
they have contributed little to resolving this vital question. When we 
speck, therefore, of the views of religious leaders as opposed to those 
of population planners, the Catholic teachings stand out in importance. 

Let us examine first the stand of population planners. They recog- 
nize that conditions of harrassed poverty, depleted resources, and the 
stifling ugliness of uncontrolled industria! and urban development are 
inimical to a life of inner richness. The human being is debased when 
every quiver of energy is directed towards obtaining the animal needs 
of food, clothing, and shelter. Family life itself becomes a mockery 
when there are no joys, no leisure, no adequate opportunity for wor- 
ship, and when the only free entertainment is that of making love. 
Overpopulation is characterized by such severe economic distress that 
political upheaval, violence, and war are made imminent. It is a con- 
dition which has repercussions far beyond a single generation, for the 
renewable resources capable of sustaining life indefinitely may be im- 
paired under pressure of extreme want. ‘The ensuing cyclical dis- 
turbance compels citizens of the future to cope with damages of which 


: present conflict between Church and parenthood league is con- 


they are innocent. 

Organized religion, in opposition to certain population policies, de- 
fends the value of chastity. An effort is made to preserve the sanctity 
of the sexual relationship between man and woman—a relationship 
that is wholly irresponsible when it is motivated by the desire for self- 
gratification. One of the qualities that differentiates man from animal 
is that his sexual action is self-directed. Man cannot choose to fast 
indefinitely, but he can decide to be permanently celibate. The social 
sanctions of society governing marriage and parenthood are strong 
because the individual choice in this area of life provides such leeway. 
Physical love cannot be divorced from conscience for the reason that 
freedom and responsibility are greater in this realm than anywhere 
else. Sex cannot be regarded merely as a biological or psychological 
need. It is an act of tremendous moral consequence. In their aware- 
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ness of this, religious leaders have sought to promote the conditions 
that enhance the feelings of men and women for each other. 

These conditions are that sexual fulfillment is moral only within the 
framework of a responsible relationship between human beings. Action 
is lifted from a level of selfishness or indulgence when it is directed 
toward the service of others, when it is shared, or when it contributes 
to the new life of a child who is oblivious of the personal delight the 
action has caused. Marriage is a sanctified state when sexual desire 
is expressed in the community of family life. Delight is hallowed by 
the responsibility of supporting one another in sickness and in health, 
in adversity and success, and in caring for children. When physical 
joy is part of a willing covenant to honor and help others, it is a won- 
derful component in the entity of human love. When it is devoid of 
all obligation and responsibility, it is lust. The Roman Church is so 
aware of these values that it has stated emphatically and has reiterated 
in the Encyclical of Pius XI that the primary purpose of marriage is 
the propagation of children. 

While it may be said that both planners and religious leaders are 
altruists and have the well-being of men at heart, each of these groups 
has held a low view of the tenets of the other. 

The Church has not taken seriously enough the irrefutable fact that 
populations cannot expand indefinitely in a finite world. Science is 
blithely regarded as the perfect panacea for an environment of rapidly 
disintegrating resources. Such an attitude is unwarranted and irre- 
sponsible. 

For their part, the planners regard the Church teachings as a political 
ruse to gain more adherents to the faith without allowing that there 
could be a deeper meaning to the imperative of children as the fore- 
most outcome of marriage. 

If there is to be understanding of the meaning of chastity for con- 
temporary society both church leader and plenner must be more gen- 
erous in evaluating the aims of the opposition. ‘The Church can no 
longer deny (and in some circles no longer does deny) that unchecked 
growth of population may itself be the greatest threat to the survival 
of the race. The economic conditions resulting from too meny children 
may be the cause of that social disruption and political instability which 
would spell the end of organized religion and human culture as we 
know it. 

Yet the planners must give greater credence to what the Church is 
trying to say. Even those who are most deeply concerned about the 
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equilibrium between population and resources must reallize that a com- 
pletely rational control of our sexual action might have dire conse- 
quences. Two satirists have visualized what the outcome might be. 
Jonathan Swift’s Modest Proposal is cannibalism. In Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World we have an equally lurid picture of a wholly rational 
control of sex. No amount of scientific explanation or analysis of psy- 
chological causes can obscure the obvious ethical implications of our 
sexual being, and if we ignore these implications—even for the sake 
of such a worthy cause as population-resource equilibrium—the results 
will be disastrous. 

It is important to find out if planners and religious leaders can be 
generous each to the other without destroying their own best aims. 
How is compromise to be found? 

The question of contraceptive techniques can no longer be eliminated 
from this discussion, but the argument is expressed not in the use or 
non-use of techniques so much as in how techniques are used. We can 
not rejoice or lament that such techniques exist any more than we can 
rejoice or lament over the advent of the atomic energy. What does 
concern us is whether the energy is used to power hospitals or to bomb 
them. 

It is the duty of religious leaders to perceive how contraception can 
be used to advantage. Unreasonable denial of a practice which society 
recognizes to have intrinsic worth only adds the evil of deception to 
the other moral irresponsibilities that are being combatted by this de- 
nial. 

There is no need to enlarge upon the population advantages inherent 
in the discovery of technical contraceptive devices, not to mention the 
possibilities of chemical methods. Other dangerous and undesirable 
biological checks such as abortion are obviated. The slow process of 
education and economic and social development, which might ultimately 
lower the birth rate, is by-passed. Planners see contraception as quick. 
easy, economical, and susceptible to widespread application. 

How contraceptive techniques can be made to contribute to the moral 
life is not so apparent, but neither is it wholly obscure. If we recog- 
nize the quality of chastity as a timely expression of sincere emotion 
as well as restraint of insincere emotion, we have a clue to the con- 
structive use of contraceptive techniques. Contemplation of what it is 
that makes love responsible assures us that it is not the legal state of 
matrimony alone which determines whether or not a man and woman 
are “living in sin.” Chastity, like any virtue, is not a quality that can 
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be described legally. However, emphasis on the inner, emotional basis 
for chaste behavior is sound only as long as it is not exaggerated and 
distorted to the point of sentimentality. 

Sincerity and truthfulness are destroyed in two ways: by over-ex- 
pression and under-expression. Intellectual over-expression may ex- 
tend from flattery to gross deception; dissimulation and unwarranted 
silence are at the other end of the pole. In the same way, a person 
may be unchaste by forcing the’ fullest expression of a feeling that does 
not exist. Or, on the other hand, he may fail to express a feeling that 
is strong. This negative unchastity is something from which we 
shrink. The sanctions are particularly strong in the case of women, 
for although they are supposed to be capable of loving well, it is un- 
becoming for them to express this love in the most forceful and com- 
pelling way given to them. Charles Morgan has said that “no ro- 
mantic heroine who confessed to Juliet’s warmth of feeling could hope 
to retain the sympathy of her audience.” 

Such love cannot help but find positive expression. It reveals a com- 
mitment to life that is courageous and marked by faith. It stands in 
awe of creation and affirms life as it has been given rather than im- 
posing an idolatrous conception of how the world should have been 
created. Nor is such acceptance of our sexual impulses contradictory 
to the teachings of the Roman Church. What religious leaders teach 
us, and what we cannot afford to ignore, is that the responsibility of 
love comes before all else. If we recognize the significance of sincere 
emotion in responsible love, we can see that the right use of a tech- 
nique to control birth could enhance the expression of it. 

If a man and woman are struck by a formidable grief—one which 
challenges the very core of their conjugal faith: the loss of a parent or 
of their own child—the mutual suppression of an act of sympathy 
deeper than words would be an unchaste denial of sincere feeling. The 
same would be true in a situation of supreme exaltation, of fulfillment 
of work, or any event shared by husband and wife which was an out- 
come of their relationship. 

On the other hand, a man and woman who knew they were living 
indifferently and had failed to renew themselves in faith might well 
gratify their desires sexually without any danger of childbirth. Though 
they observed the legal Church doctrine in the non-use of mechanical 
techniques, they would still violate the profound sanctions of respon- 
sible love. The moral disadvantages of using technical devices can 
be offset by the moral disadvantages of a love that is hurt by a forced 
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or harsh abstinence or by an arbitrary exploitation of the biological 
cycle, regardless of the emotional and spiritual frame of mind of the 
man and woman. 

Continence is clearly a powerful implement to responsible love. With- 
out it, lust is inevitable. But is it more moral for man to be guided in 
continence by the cycles of his biological being than by his spiritual 
frame of mind? 

The new knowledge that science has given us brings with it new re- 
sponsibility for preserving the values of chastity within marriage and 
before marriage. Unless we can invoke inner resources of conscience 
which will compensate for the natural laws that bound us before we 
learned to overcome them, we shall violate our new freedom and lose 
it. Primitive man was often restricted in his sexual activity by the 
frequent pregnancies of women (infant mortality being extremely high) 
and the long lactation period that followed birth. Modern medical 
and social developments, even disregarding the discovery of new con- 
traceptives, have greatly increased sexual opportunity. Our contem- 
porary decisions count for more because we are endowed with greater 
freedom. ‘Therefore our responsibility becomes deeper. 


In the light of developments which have reduced infant mortality and 
emphasized the well-being of mothers, the ideal of responsible love is 
no longer adequately expressed in terms of offspring. Children will 
always be the supreme symbol of love consummated in faith and gen- 
erousness of spirit, but they are not the only manifestation of a re- 
sponsible relationship. If we try to understand what it is that makes 
love responsible, we cannot help but feel that whatever it is, the image 
of children reveals its best. But offspring is not the value we are 
seeking so much as a symbol of that value. It is too easy to visualize 
families of numerous children trégically conceived in irresponsibility. 
It is the essence behind the image of the child that is important—the 
essence of creativeness. 

In our century the need for more children is small; the need for 
other kinds of creativeness is infinite. Indeed, if we regard creative- 
ness as something prophetic, we may perceive that the unqualified be- 
getting of more and more children defies human need. It becomes ir- 
responsible and lustful in its own way. The child only in its broadest 
symbolization is adequate to encompass the right relationship between 
man and woman. The energy of marriage now overflows the bounds 
of child-bearing and rearing. And this is a wonderful thing. It means 
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that there is energy to spare and new vitality with which to realize a 
better world under God. - 

If we do accept the child as the best symbol of the creative fire in 
man, we must learn that the image stands not for itself alone but for 
all creativeness. The child is the new-born thought, the fresh inspira- 
tion, the living work of art created from dead clay and stone. the sci- 
entific experiment that culminates in a new discovery of truth. The 
child overcomes time and masters death by perpetuating the likeness 
of the parent. But he is more than flesh and blood. He is the garden 
that grows ever more becutiful after the planters are gone. The child 
is music and painting and dance, fostering fellowship between nations 
and between generations that are at odds. He is the implement of new 
understanding, the incentive for new self-denial. 

Creativeness is connected with the energy of sex and is as compelling 
and universal as the instinct to reproduce, for it is related to our facul- 
ties as male and female. All men do not have the talent of expression, 
but this does not mean that they are untouched by the creative fire. 
Even the humblest may be renewed by it in his own way. 

When population planners concede that abstinence may be a good 
thing, they add that it is wholly impractical for the majority of the 
population—human nature being what it is. Thus the question of 
chastity is dismissed categorically from their minds. ‘The reason is 
that they have mistakenly conceived of chastity as something unnatural 
and difficult, one more man-imposed arbitrary discipline. Such a mis- 
conception has been due in part to the teaching of formalized religion. 
Man and woman cannot live together profitably as monk and nun if 
they do so only as a severe, self-imposed discipline. Such action is 
arbitrary and meaningless. It is a violation of emotional sincerity and, 
therefore, unchaste. Chastity can never be forced into becoming a 
mere exercise of will. But it has relevance and value when it is sought 
spontaneously. 

Not only is creativeness vital in assuring the responsible relationship 
of man and woman in the state of matrimony, it is vital to the whole 
community. There is a chasteness of society as well as of person. 

J. D. Unwin, a British anthropologist, has tried to measure the 
effect on culture of different degrees of responsible and irresponsible 
love. The task is almost impossible because of the difficulty of classi- 
fying marital and pre-marital practices and of measuring cultural de- 
velopment, but he concluded that those societies exercising the greatest 
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sexual restraint had the highest creative energy and were most ad- 
vanced culturally. 

Whether such an explicit analysis comes closer to the truth than the 
intuitive speculation of contemplative thinkers is beside the point. What 
our experience tells us, and this is apparent to religious thinkers, psy- 
chologists, and philosophers alike, is that the indiscriminate indulgence 
of sexual desire dissipates the energy that would otherwise flow into 


We have conjectured what the debate between population planners 
and religious leaders might become if it moved from a discussion of 
technique into the realm of ethics. Although both sides are ethically 
_ sensitive, they are working at different levels, and it is difficult for them 


_ pressing problems, and their approach is necessarily practical, but their 
activities are seen as mere toothpick constructions in the citadel of di- 
vine revelation. If both sides can find a way to share their differ- 
ences, it will be clear that each must make concessions. 
It would seem that the planners must concede the paramount im- 
portance of responsible love. Irresponsible love is lust, and no right 
relation can be based upon it. Without responsible love, the law of 
marriage might continue to persist, but the divine nature of the rela- 
tionship disappears. The efforts of planners will be in vain if they 
os greatly increase sexual opportunity without in any way opening up 
other facets of creativity. There is danger of replacing enslavement to 
_ hunger with enslavement to lust. Starvation results in the cruel with- 
ering of creative energy, but lust distorts energy, making it depraved 
z rather than creative. There is no use achieving a population in bal- 
- ance with resources if that population has lost all sense of responsible 
love and is motivated by the destructive lust for life. The resources 
of the created world might be more seriously jeopardized under such 
circumstances than they are under the pressure of an out-sized popula- 


_ The concession that religious and moral thinkers may have to make 
is in a re-interpretation of the fruits of marriage. The number of chil- 
dren can no longer be regarded as an attribute of responsibility. Pro- 
lificness is a mark of irresponsible ignorance or self-indulgence. To 
insist that restraint is the only ethical way of checking the number of 
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: tion. We know well enough that one lustful robber-baron with a single 
Ghia can do infinitely more to destroy the resources of the earth than 
a whole village of depleted peasants, each with a family of five chil- 
dren or more. 
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offspring is to impose an abstinence on ourselves and on our children 
which was unknown by our ancestors. It is to superimpose celibacy 
upon matrimony to the detriment of both. Such arbitrary abstinence 
perverts the sincere expression of feeling in an unchaste way. 

Population planners and religious thinkers may find that the best 
opportunity for their mutual cooperation is in the realm of creative- 
ness, towards which they both wiil have conceded—the planners by 
realizing the importance of responsible love which springs from cre- 
ativeness, and the Church by realizing that offspring is only one phase 
of creativeness. It will be to the advantage of both to foster the ar- 
tistic and intellectual creative outlets which all civilized men are en- 
titled to, and it is an endeavor which is at once practical and ideal. 

To provide opportunities for creativeness as a population measure 
is not as novel or as extravagant as it may sound. Gandhi, who was 
fully aware of the population problem in India, advocated a revival of 
native handicrafts. In the 1951 Indian Report of the Committee on 
Population Growth and Family Planning, Dr. Sushila Nayyar gave 
Gandhi’s idea formal expression when he said, “In India as in other 
countries, if the people can find other outlets for their creative ener- 
gies, procreation will go down.” 

If the peoples of Asia are too depleted to participate in the regener- 
ating activities of creativeness, the people of the West are also deprived 
of creative outlets by the powerful maw of the factory system and the 
oppressive materialism of urban existence, and they have not been 
helped to find the new creative outlets that exist for them. 

Modern man has been given access to techniques which greatly en- 
hance his sexual opportunity, so that the responsibility for conserving 
the spiritual energy of his being is greater than it has ever been before. 
Yet the triumphs of medicine and sanitation have robbed him of his 
time-long prerogative to procreate abundantly. A simultaneous aliena- 
tion from his tools, his land, and his roots has deprived him of un- 
derstanding the inner fire of the imagination and the singleness of mind 
that gives it form. Only in a rediscovery of the possibilities of creative- 
ness can man approach that emotional sincerity and purity of heart 
which is chastity. | 
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THE ICHTHYOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS 
Archbishop of Quebec 
_ The Editor has suggested to me that I write an article on the refer- 

ences to fishing in the gospels, as they are illuminated by my experi- 
ences among the fishermen on the Labrador Coast, where the old 
methods of fishing, and the old way of life, went on more or less un- 
changed until recent times. I would like to confess at the outset that 
these contacts, in our Labrador Mission, have taught me as much about 
the meaning of the gospels as the reading or making of many books, 
and that ichthyology appears to me to be just as promising an approach 
as eschatology. 

This remark is not as frivolous as it sounds. A not-very-much-later 
generation of Christians is found using the divine ICHTHUS as the 
symbol of the Seviour himself: the great fish which the holy virgin 
caught, as we read on the tomb of Avircius. In the catacombs, a fisher- 
man, with a line in the water, is frequently depicted by the side of 
a baptism; and the faithful themselves are represented as fishes. “We 
little fish,” says Tertullian, “were born in the water, like the great fish.” 

These ideas have more basis in theology than is generally recognised 
(if a basis in theology was of much importance in the first period of 
the faith). Theophilus of Antioch writes: “And even the creatures that 
were made from the waters received a blessing from God, so that they 
might be a symbol that men were going to receive repentance and for- 
giveness of sins through water and the laver of regeneration” (To Au- 
tolycus, 11. 16). 

It is open to suspicion that this connection between fishing and bap- 
tism existed from the first. When Jesus called Peter to follow him, he 
was continuing the mission of St. John the Baptist, and was teaching 
or preaching by the side of the ‘Sea’. Now if he continued the minis- 
tration of baptism (and nothing prevents us from assuming this) it 
would add great force to his appeal to Peter. “Come over here and 
help me with my fishing” could then be the meaning of his invitation. 
Both were working in the water. This, however, is a conjecture. 

In the Marcan story, Peter is using an amphibléstron, a net which 
is still in use in Labrador and Newfoundland. It is used for catching 
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“bait,” the shoals of little fish, a few inches long, which can be seen 
swimming in the water, often quite close to the land. The casting-net 
is shaped like a bell, and opens out to about ten feet across if laid 
flat; its circumference is weighted with lead, and has a string running 
round it, which can be pulled tight, thus ‘pursing’ the net. The fish- 
erman stands in the water, and throws the net so as to encircle the 
fish; the weights sink to the bottom; he pulls the string and closes it 
like a bag. He draws it out by means of the rope from which it hangs. 

The net which was used when Jesus told Peter to launch out into 
the deep was a larger affair used for catching fish. It is said that it 
was ‘let down’ over the side of the boat. When full, it needed the help 
of another boat in order to handle it, so that James and John in their 
boat are described as ‘partners’ of Simon and Andrew in theirs. Doubt- 
less, when Simon Peter agreed to let down his net, they shoved their 
boat into the water, and came to his assistance at once. 


The Lucan story, therefore, is quite different from the Marcan. In 
Mark, Simon and Andrew are using the casting-net; James and John 
are repairing their ‘seines’; the actual word sagéné is used in Matthew 
13:47. In Luke both sets of partners are mending nets; they have 
‘gone out of their boats,’ which are therefore drawn up on the beach, 
or riding at anchor in the harbour. The expression used on the Labra- 


dor coast is ‘fixing their twine.’ It is a task for an expert, and it is 
fascinating to watch the hand with the wooden needle re-weaving the 
net. 

Though no fish had been caught the previous night, the nets might 
need repair. They would be foul with sea-weed or refuse; they might 
have caught on rocks; some large but useless fish might have torn its 
way right through them. There is a parable in Matthew based on the 
useless fish which cre caught in the seine along with the good ones. 
The bad fish are thrown out; presumably they are tossed back into 
the sea. This fate may be alluded to in the words addressed to John: 
“It would be better for him to have a big stone tied round his neck 
and be tossed into the sea,” as Jonah was. 

It was the old custom on the Labrador Coast to lose no time in count- 
ing the fish, and this agrees with the last chapter of John which speaks 
of a hundred and fifty-three fish; good fish too. This chapter also gives 
a picture of Peter, the master-fisherman, confident in his strength, 
hauling the whole netful to the shore. Luke has incorporated a fisher- 
man’s exaggerating into his story; he says the boat looked like sinking; 
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my fishermen assure me that a catch of fish, however big, will neve: 
sink a fishing-boat. 

The fish are then cleaned in the splitting-shed, and sprinkled with 
salt, and piled up in the store, where they remain for a while before 
being dried in the sun. In this state it is called ‘green-fish’. 

In the ninth chapter of Mark there is a story of a conclave at Ca- 
pernaum which introduces a number of sayings of Jesus in which it 
is hard to find a logical connection. I would like to suggest that it 
can be supplied from the ichthyological background. We have already 
quoted the case of the apostle who runs the risk of being thrown back 
into the sea from which he was taken. After this comes the parable of 
the infected hand, foot, or eye, which is succeeded by some sayings on 
fire end salt. Before taking these in order, we may point out that the 
Mishnah bears witness to a current phrase about salt meat; it speaks 
of it as being ‘fired with salt’. (See John Lightfoot, Exercitations upon 
St. Mark, in Mark 9:47. These rabbinic commentaries of this great 
scholar of three centuries ago are indispensable for local colour and 
background. His Exercitations on Mark were published in 1661.) 

The connecting thought in the sayings which are given in connection 
with the Capernaum conclave would seem to be the infected hand. 
which may have to be cut off in order to save the whole body. The 
fisherman knows the danger to the hand from a gash with a knife, a 
fish-hook stuck in it, or even some obscure form of fish-poisoning. He 
also knows a homely remedy; it is salt, which he always hes by him: 
in the natural crystalline form, of course, like little grains of corn, not 
the powder with which we are familiar. I have asked the fishermen 
about this, and they tell me that there is nothing like salt for drawing 


_ the matter out of a poisoned hand. 


It looks as if Peter, or someone, protested that amputation might 


not be necessary; salt might cleanse and purify the offending member. 


“Salt is good,” Jesus is reported to have said, “but if the salt has lost 
g 


its saltiness, what will you salt it with?” Two questions are asked. 


Can salt lose its saltiness, or ‘become unsalty’? I can only say that 
fishermen think that some salt is weaker than other. The same salter 
will sprinkle salt on all the fish, and in some cases it will prove in- 
effective; the fish will go bad. Therefore, it is argued, some salt is 


weaker than other. “What if your salt is no good?” Jesus asks. 


The other point is one of interpretation: “What will you salt it 
with?” Grammatically this is often taken to mean, “What will you 
salt the salt with?” but is it not more likely that it means, “W hat will 
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you salt the fish with, or whatever you ere salting?” Luke gives us an 
additional clause, completing this saying: “It is no good, either for 
the land or for manure; they throw it out” (14:35). (Matthew simply 
says “It is of no value except to be thrown out, and trodden under 
foot by men;” Matt. 5:13.) We note the appearance of one of the 
connecting thoughts of the Marcan Capernaum conclave: to be thrown 
out. 

The use of fish for manure is apparent to the eyes and nose of those 
who travel through coast country where agriculture and fishery are 
practised side by side. 

There is another lost connection of thought which may be supplied 
from the ichthyological background. How does the conversation pass 
from having forgotten to take bread in Mark 7:14 to a caution about 
leaven in Mark 7:15? I was rather puzzled myself from time to time 
when travelling in the mission boat, about the number of times that 
we seemed to have run out of bread. At last I asked the boatman 
why it was; he told me that it was due to the poor yeast that was used 
in the home-made bread with which we were supplied by fishermen’s 
wives. It was excellent bread, but owing to the dampness on the boat, 
it was apt to grow sour. A perfect connection of an ichthyological 
character is established, and we can see that the passage in Mark re- 


poses upon a perfectly natural conversation: the bad leaven is the con- 


necting link. 

I cannot help thinking about the Labrador Mission when I read the 
learned disquisitions on Dalmanutha-Magadan-Magdala, or Gergesa- 
Khersa-Gerasa. I think of Kegashka or Kegaska which is called Casco 
by the fishermen, and appears on old maps as Casco Bay; Kegaska is 
the name of the modern Post Office. Or I think of the place which 
appears on the modern map as Passage St. Germain (which I know 
to be an etymological guess) but has always been called by the fisher- 
men the Passenjammers; my etymological guess is Passage 4 Mer, for 
that is what it is. I wonder how well scholars in civilisation would be 
able to reconstruct our journeys out of diaries or memoirs written in 
the light of local terminology. 

If these suggestions are at all acceptable, and I do think they are 
helpful, it would appear to me that these gospel stories are closer to 
the Galilaean stuation than some scholars are willing to admit. The 
fisherman-apostle carried them round with him, and Mark introduces 
him in this style at the beginning of his gospel. The ichthyological 
symbolism reappears in the catacomb pictures. The connecting thought 
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there may be the fact that two small fishes and twelve baskets appear 
in the story of the feeding of the five thousand, which has a sacra- 
mental character: or a few fishes and seven baskets in the case of the 
four thousand. A catacomb symbol that seems to have no gospel 
antecedent is the anchor; but the anchor in the catacombs is surely a 
disguised cross; a cross with hooks on it, and sometimes with fishes 
swimming to it. (But the anchor appears on Jewish coins, imitating 
Seleucid coins.) 

It remains to consider the ship itself. The ship in the catacombs is 
often Noah’s ark, or the ship out of which Jonah was tossed into the 
sea; these ships have old theological associations. It is worth remem- 
bering that Jesus transferred the headquarters of the gospel to a ship; 
he ‘sat in the sea,’ Mark says, and this is usually held against him as 
one of his awkward uncultured expressions; and so it is from the point 
of view of Greek prose composition. But the verb to sit in Hebrew has 
many dignified meanings; it refers to the king’s throne or the teacher's 
chair (Matthew 23:2). This use of the word ‘chair’ is retained to-day 
in the case of the professor and the bishop. The boat was his teacher’s 
chair; it was his cathedral; from it he gave his teaching. The waves 
and storms beat upon it in vain. They come safely to the haven where 
they would be. The ship is the natural emblem of the gospel or the 
church, considered as a fishing business. 

These are matters of interpretation which are advanced as sugges- 
tions. From the point of view of ichthvological background, we are left 
with the picture with which we started: A harbour in which fisher- 
men’s boats are moored (the word is used in Mark 6:53); Jesus goes 
into a boat and sits down in it as the custom was for teachers; the 
people are standing round on the shore, as the custom was for learners 
or hearers. It was a practical arrangement since it relieved him from 
the pressure of the crowd, with its excitable elements. The voice 
travels well over the water; it is three times as audible, I am told, as 
when it travels over land. When the parable was finished he gave a 
_ sign to the rowers; the oars dipped into the water; and they took him 
away ‘just as he was.’ After a time the hearers grew wise to the 
situation, and learned to follow him in other boats. 


Additional note. In the sayings of Jesus which are connected with one another in 
the ‘Capernaum Conclave’ there are two figures of speech which mean the same thing; 
one is being cast into the sea; the other is being cast into Gehenna. Each is made a 
little more picturesque by associated detail; the stone round the neck; the worm of 
coiruption. I feel convinced that both are taken out of fo.klore or ordinary popular 
sreech; they are mythological images which forcibly presented certain spiritual ideas. 
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The common spiritual idea is that of getting rid of evil. 

Th Enoch, Azazel (or Semjazaz) is thrown into a spectacular cleft in the earth. 
Azaze: is a liturgical name. The scapegoat was for Azazel, and it was pushed over 
a cliff three miles south of Jerusalem into a valley cal. ed Harura or Haduda or 
s-mething of the sort, a name which seems to appear in Enoch as Duidain or Duidael. 
‘The idea of casting into Gehenna does not seem to be fundamentally different; it was 
a ceep valley. 

‘This idea of casting into a cleft or valley resembles the various folk-ceremonies for 
the expulsion of evil, of which the scapegoat ceremony is one. They are all alike, and 
vice birth to many poetic, my thical. or apocalyptic ideas: the gardens of Adonis thrown 
into the sea, Jonah thrown into the sea, the earth opening to swallow up Korah and ° 
his company, and so forth. 

When I had written. so far, I turned up the invaluable John Lightfoot, Evercitations 
on Matthew (1658) and found these suspicions supported by a quotation from Baba 
E viin which he quotes in connection with Matthew 5:22. “There are three doors to 
Cchenna: one in the wilderness. as it is written, “They went down alive into hell; 
Nombers 16:33. Another in the sea, as it is written. ‘Out of the belly of hell;’ Jonah 
..2. The third in Jerusa’em, as it is written, ‘Whose fire is in Zion;’ Isaiah 3:19. A 
tradition of the school of R. Ishmael: ‘Whose fire is in Zion’, this is the gate of 
Gehenna.” 

IT was pl leased to find this Talmudic quotation which seems to support my feeling 

the casting of Jonzh into the sea, the earth swal.owing up Korah, and the 
c’.ting into Gehenna, are forms of speech which come to the same thing. 

Ifowever I shall rather cling to the idea that Jesus had in mind twe very simple 
s.tions from every-day life; one being the throwing back into the sea of a worthless 
fh: the other the burning of efuse in a dump: the every-day actions in connection 
sth every-day life which form the base of the ritual actions or mythological 


expressions. 


PRAYER BOOK STUDIES 7 
Tue Evucnuaristic Lrrurcy 


Georce W. Barrett 


General Theological Seminary 


Prayer Book Studies. IV. The Eucharistic Liturgy. Church Pension Fund, 1953, 
XM+343. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this suggested new li- 
turgy for the celebration of the Holy Communion, in the life of the 
Church. Its publication bids fair to confront the Church with a choice 
similar to that facing a man whose doctor has told him that he must 
decide whether or not to undergo a serious operation. We are soon 
to be brought face to face with such questions as: (a) Do we wish the 
Prayer Book revised in the fairly near future? (b) If so, are we pre- 
pared to follow the method already being advanced through the work 
of the Standing Liturgical Commission? For the proposals being con- 
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sidered here are not concerned with such little used offices as the Visi- 
tation of the Sick or even the occasional ones such as Baptism and Con- 
firmation. Instead they are concerned with the Church’s principal ser- 
vice, any significant changes in which would have immediate influence 
on the worshiping habits of all our people. 

Publication of this study of the Eucharistic Liturgy, as well as the 
others in the series on the Prayer Bock Offices, was undertaken as a 
result of a resolution of the General Convention of 1949 authorizing 
the Standing Liturgical Commission to begin such a series for thor- 
ough consideration by the Church. 

The writer of this paper was a deputy to that Convention and voted 
in favor of the resolution. One of my fellow deputies voted against 
it, explaining his vote to me in these terms: “We will find the studies 
being used in place of the regular services provided by the Prayer 
300k. We shall be confronted with a fait accompli. We are going tc 
be revising the Prayer Book by the back door.” 

I thought that he was wrong then and I still hope so, although some 
of the circumstances in which this proposed new liturgy has been 
used are not reassuring. In a number of instances it has been used at 
the regular Sunday morning service in parish churches. This may not 
be too serious, indeed in many ways it is valuable, unless a ground 
swell of enthusiasm engendered by a large number of single hearings 
should stampede a General Convention into precipitate action. Reports 
are that the Commission plans to bind together all the revised offices 
in a single draft book for the use of the General Convention of 1955. 
Again this may be a perfectly harmless, even an exceedingly useful! 
procedure as long as it does not produce an irresistible impression that 
the Prayer Book is about to be revised. It is quite possible to get 
people so concerned with the details of a change that they take the 
change itself for granted. In this way you psychologically pass a 
point of no return. Certainly the Church must feel under no undue 
pressure to revise its Prayer Book at this time, particularly in view 
of the fact that in response to a question addressed by the same Gen- 
eral Convention of 1949 to the dioceses, “Shall the revision of the 
Prayer Book be inaugurated by General Convention in 1952:” onl) 
two replied affirmatively. 

Turning now to the Commission’s study of the Eucharistic Liturgy 
we find a most interesting volume, particularly in its historical aspects. 
It is no small accomplishment to trace the development of the Eu- 
charist from its origin in the Jewish family meal down to the present 
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day. This is skillfully done. The early appearance of the essential 
elements in our rite are made plain as well as the decisive selections 
made in western Christendom, particularly in the Fourth Century. 
There is a revealing comparison between the pre-Reformation Sarum 
rite and the Prayer Book of 1549, a sympathetic appraisal of Cran- 
mer’s work and his underlying faith, a portrayal of the contributions 
of Lutherans and Catholics, of the Scottish Church and of the Non- 
Jurors as well as the effect of political forces on both sides of the At- 
lantic. In more recent times we see the influence of the Oxford Move- 
ment and of the revisions made by other branches of the Anglican 
Communion in addition to those of 1892 and 1928 in our own rite. 

Before discussing the proposed revision in detail, we shall consider 
the reasons given for the need of it. It is stated on page 135, “There 
can be no doubt as to the dangerous degree of dissatisfaction in the 
Church with our present service.” I question this. Obviously there 
is some dissatisfaction and desire for change, but it is hardly accurate 
to call the dissatisfaction dangerous. In support of such an assertion, 
the authors cite the fact that many clergy do not abide by the rubrics 
f the present Book. Among the violations listed are: failure to read 
the long Exhortation three times a year and the Decalogue once a 
month, taking the Occasional Prayers and the Ablutions in the wrong 
places, abbreviating the Sentences of Administration, occasional omis- 
sion of the Prayer for the Church, and the curtailing of the Prayer of 
Consecration. None of these violations are desirable and the last two 
are particularly unfortunate. However, are any of them practised widely 
enough to support a claim that “a dangerous degree of dissatisfaction” 
exists? 

Other practices cited are: using a Preparation and the Last Gospel 
as parts of the public service, saying “The Lord be with you” in un- 
authorized places, the Priest not kneeling when directed to do so, and 
his omission of the Invitation, Confession, Absolution, Comfortable 
Words and the Prayer of Humble Access at certain celebrations. Again, 
such practices are undesirable; but will allowing a hymn or anthem to 
be sung for an introit eliminate the Preparation or will changing a 
few phrases in the General Confession and in the Prayer of Humble 
Access cause them to be used any more than at present? 

Other, more convincing reasons are given in support of revision. A 
shorter service is needed, at least on some occasions such as week-day 
celebrations for business people and children’s Eucharists. Repetitious- 
ness, outmoded language, lack of adaptation to present-day conditions 
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are also mentioned. Most convincing of all is a statement on page 118 
that as early as 1908 the Lambeth Conference implicitly recognized 
“the fact that there has been a great shift of emphasis in the transfor- 
mation of the Eucharist from Protestant order infrequently observed 
to a Catholic liturgy continually celebrated.” The plain implication is 
that the growing emphasis on the sacramental life of the Church with a 
greatly increased frequency of communion makes it particularly desir- 
able that the structure and the content of the service be clear and rele- 
vant. 

My own experience leads me to think that the proper sort of revision 
is desirable, but not essential. It is never easy to train people to par- 
ticipate meaningfully in liturgical worship. The very fact that Angli- 
canism in America remains a minority church, outnumbered by both 
Roman Catholics on the one hand and members of larger Protestant 
denominations on the other, supports such a assertion. Worshiping 
by a Prayer Book is certainly an acquired taste and a taste obviously 
not acquired by vast numbers of people. While the parish priest is 
aware of the devotion that his people express and feel toward the 
Book of Common Prayer, he also knows how frequently their attention 
wanders during services, how much their minds are occupied with such 
extraneous details as lighting and extinguishing the candles, and how 
hard it is to hold a congregation’s genuine, sustained interest as the 


services proceed. 

Now if a revised liturgy will improve the situation, I am all for it. 
Probably it would help, but not nearly as much as would the con- 
tinual, careful instruction of Church people in the use of the Prayer 
Book, present or revised. The paradox is that the more assiduously 
and skillfully people are trained, the more they will become attached 
to the present forms and the less need they will feel for new ones. 
Certainly a relevant and interesting question to which no answer is 
readily available would be, “Was the devotional life of American Epis- 
copalians deepened by the revisions of 1892 and 1928?” To ask such 
a question is not to oppose changes but only to warn against optimistic 
illusions about them. 

In considering the detailed proposals we begin with the suggested 
title, “The Liturgy for the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist and the 
Administration of Holy Communion.” In the rubrics the title is 
shortened to “Holy Liturgy.” This impresses me as a most unfortu- 
nate, even a fantastic title. Episcopalians alrecdy are accused of hav- 
Why introduce a word sure to cause con- 


ing a private vocabulary. 
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fusion among people who are only beginning to think of all the Prayer 
Book services as “liturgical.” Why appear a little ashamed of “Holy 
Communion” which has served well for almost the entire reformed 
life of the Church and which aptly identifies this distinctive service of 
the Holy Community. Personally, I should be a little sorry to see the 
words “Lord’s Supper” disappear from the title. They are scriptural; 
they remind us that the forenoon is not necessarily the only possible 
time for the service; and perhaps they help to deprive us of any fond 
notion that the believers of the First Century were the first Prayer 
Book Christians. There is genuine force in the word Eucharist as 
expressing the essential thanksgiving element in the rite. It is also a 
term free from doctrinal misunderstendings and errors. Perhaps a 
good title would be “The Order for the Celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist, commonly called the Holy Communion.” 


The subtitles scattered through the proposed service impress me as 
decidedly undesirable. Why clutter up the text with these unnecessary 
bits of instruction? The first one, “The Ministry of the Word,” brings 
to mind the large staffs of certain churches with their ministers of 
preaching, ministers of education, ministers of visitaton, and ministers 
of music. Nor does it help to have the Ministry of the Word appear 
again in a rubric at the end of the service, only this time to include 
everything in the Liturgy through the General Intercession. 

Can “The Sermon” accurately include the announcements, or “The 
Offertory” cover the Intercession, the Invitation, the General Confes- 
sion, the Comfortable Words, and the Absolution? Is it wise to make 
the “Holy Communion” the subtitle of a part of the service? And why 
give titles to such general rubrics as “The Order for a Second Conse- 
cration,” “Intinction,” and “Unworthy Communicants”’ Why adver- 
tise these last in print when we never do in fact? Is there any necessity 
for the rubric on the Introit? Need the Priest be instructed “to 
cleanse the sacred vessels and replace them as at the beginning of the 
Liturgy,” as if this were an Altar Guild manual? And in this connec- 
tion, I seriously doubt the wisdom of freezing into the rubrics direc- 
tions for taking the Ablutions after the Communion rather than after 
the Blessing. Should not this action be permitted at either place? 


The error involved in these subtitles and in the minute directions is 
apparently due to a failure to distinguish between a printed program 
for a single service and an order which is to be used over many years. 
In the latter case, some things certainly may be left to the instruction 
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of the clergy or even to the imagination of the layman. The fact is that 
the divisions of the service overlap and so defy precise classification. 

The proposed service is preceded by an Office of Preparation con- 
taining an Exhortation, the Ten Commandments and the Summary of 
the Law plus other variable matter. It may be used either immediately 
before a celebration or as a separate service some time before. It 
should fill a need and be quite valuable. 

The salutation, “The Lord be with you,” at the beginning of the 
Liturgy, before the Sursum Corda and before the Thanksgiving is a 
welcome addition. Why not include it also before the Offertory? 

The transfer of the Gloria in Excelsis to a place immediately after 
the Kyrie is probably an improvement, although even here it will 
bring people abruptly from their knees to their feet unless the opening 
Collect and Kyrie are said standing. And to change the phrase, 
“Peace, good will towerd men,” to “ 


Peace to men of good will” is not 
indicated by the original words in Greek and is not so rendered in 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 


While the revisers have improved the beginning of the Liturgy, they 
have not dealt with a problem that must sometmes be faced if the 
Eucharist is to become the chief Sunday service in most parish churches. 
This is the problem of the Old Testament, both Psalms and Lessons. 
The present solution of abbreviated Morning Prayer immediately be- 
fore the celebration is not entirely satisfactory for it provides the 
service with two beginnings. And while it may be wise to eliminate the 
Ten Commandments from the service, we dare not overlook the fact 
that the Law is a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ nor fail to present 
the prophetic tradition of God’s holiness, justice, and mercy at some 
point in our worship. 

The changes in the wording of the Creed are undoubtedly sound 
and probably could be made without too much confusion. 

Some appropriate new offertory sentences are suggested, but why 
eliminate “Remember the words ... ,” “Be merciful after thy power 
...,” “He that soweth little shall reap little; he that soweth plenti- 
ously shall reap plenteously,” “Ye shall not appear before the Lord 


empty. . 
Furthermore, the relation of the Offertory to the General Interces- 
sion still needs clarification. Why prescribe “Thine, O Lord, is the 


greatness... .” or “All things come of Thee... .” at the time the 
offering is presented and then include in the prayer “We humbly be- 
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seech thee to accept our alms and oblations. . .”? Such duplication 
is unnecessary and redundant. 

The Intercession itself seems considerably improved with a number 
of duplications removed. It is certainly better to pray that those in 
authority will maintain justice and the welfare of all mankind than 
that they punish wickedness and vice, although I question the impli- 
cation that the purpose of maintaining justice and welfare should be 
interpreted as narrowly as “that thy Church may abide in thy peace.” 
Little is gained and something lost by substituting “Priests and Dea- 
cons” for “other Ministers.” The petition for the faithful departed is 
improved although I confess to a little uneasiness about a rather un- 
Anglican distinction between the saints and all the faithful departed 
who belong to the community of the saints. 

“Sustain and strengthen you” is surely an inferior substitute for 
“to your comfort” in the Invitation. Would it not be better to keep the 
word “comfort” and then interpret it in the fullness of its meaning, 
especially in view of the fact that a few paragraphs later “The Com- 
fortable Words” are found as a subtitle? 

‘The General Confession is more direct and less redundant, yet I am 
opposed to the omission of such phrases as “provoking most justly thy 
wrath and indignation against us... ,” “the remembrance of them is 
grievous unto us, the burden of them is intolerable.” Granting that 
the concept of the divine wrath may be misinterpreted or exaggerated, 
would it not be better to retain and interpret it rather than fail to con- 
front people with it? In recommending the elimination of the references 
to grievous remembrances and intolerable burdens the Commission 
states, “There are plenty of times when perhaps the worst thing of 
which [a communicant] can think to accuse himself may be something 
like having made rather too crisp remarks before breakfast—for which 
he is reluctant to throw himself into quite such an agony of contrition.” 
Is this not superficial? How can one look upon the world in which we 
live, realize his own involvement in it, and then object to these state- 
ments in the Confession? 

Placing the “Comfortable Words” before the Absolution and making 
the Absolution more definitely a declaration rather than a prayer is 
fitting even though the Comfortable Words in their present position 
powerfully reinforce the Priest’s declaration of God’s forgiveness after 
it has been pronounced. And in the Comfortable Words themselves 
why make a substitution for the sentence in which Jesus Christ is called 
the “Propitiation for our sins”? For that matter why remove the word 
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“satisfaction” from the Prayer of Consecration? Both “propitiation” 
and “satisfaction” are words which have been misused and easily mis- 
understood, but they stand for truth which should not be lightly ignored. 

On the whole the changes in the Consecration seem satisfactory. Per- 
haps there would be no serious objection to including the Benedictus 
as a part of the Sanctus in the form suggested on page 244, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God of hosts: Heaven and earth are full of thy glory, Ho- 
sanna in the highest, Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of the 
Lord, Glory be to thee, O Lord Most High.” However, the proposed 
place immediately before the Prayer of Humble Access is entirely ap- 
propriate. 

I am inclined to think that there is an alteration in the current bal- 
ance of doctrine to be found in the words, “Vouchsafe to bless and 
sanctify with thy Holy Spirit these thy gifts and creatures of bread 
and wine that they may be unto us the most blessed Body and Blood 
of thy dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ.” The expression in the pres- 
ent Book, “that we, receiving them according to thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of his death and pas- 
sion, may be partakers of his most blessed Body and Blood,” allows 
for a belief that as we receive the bread and wine we at the same 
time receive the Body and Blood of Christ without so definitely imply- 
ing that his presence is to be found in the elements themselves. 

The provision that the entire Sentence of Administration be ad- 
dressed to the whole body of communicants and then the short sentence, 
“The Body (or the Blood) of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given 
(or shed) for thee,” be said to each individual, is certainly advisable. 
It even might be well to change the rubric, “And when he delivereth 
the Bread he shall say,” to “. . . he may say” and allow people to be 
communicated in silence. 

The proposed rubric on intinction would make possible the regular- 
izing of a widespread practice already authorized in many places, al- 
though there is in my mind doubt that any new rubric is needed to 
authorize the practice of that method of intinction by which the com- 
municant himself takes the initiative by dipping the wafer into the 
chalice. 

In summary, I would say that on the whole a thorough and capable 
piece of work has been done but that it is only the beginning of any 
actual revision of the Prayer Book service, assuming that such revision 
proves desirable. 


A number of major questions remain to be faced. Not the least 
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of these is the matter of language. Elizabethan English may be obso- 
lete, but I fear that much of this revision is pedestrian. It is like 
modern Gothic in that it does justice neither to the forms of the past 
nor to those of our own day. It is at the same time too modern and 
not modern enough. The wise suggestion has been made that when 
the liturgical scholars decide what they want the service to say, their 
work be turned over to writers or poets with Christian understanding 
in order that it may be rendered in direct and compelling language. 

Then there is the question of how often it is wise for the Church to 
revise her liturgy. We have noted that this was done in 1892, again in 
1928. If there is another revision within the next decade, how long will 
it be acceptable? Must the Prayer Book be in a constant state of re- 
vision? Is uniformity over a long period of time not feasible under 
modern conditions: 

My own view is this: let the Standing Liturgical Commission con- 
tinue its consideration of the Eucharist end other Prayer Book offices. 
When the work is done to the reasonable satisfaction of all concerned, 
let the General Convention, instead of authorizing a new Prayer Book, 
send the revised offices out through the Church to be used on carefully 
selected occasions over a number of years. The Church cannot possibly 
evaluate them unless for a while she lives with them and observes how 
well they stand the test of time. Only then can there be made a wise 


decision about a new Book of Common Prayer. . —_ 


FESTUGIERE’S HERMETICA AND EARLY 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
By Rosert M. Grant 


The University of Chicago 


La révélation d’'Hermés Trismégiste. 1. L’astrologie et les sciences occultes. By A. J. 
Festugi¢re, O.P. With an appendix on [’Hermétisme Arabe by Louis Massignon. 
Paris: Gabalda (Rue Bonaparte, 90), 1944, pp. xii + 424. II]. Le dieu cosmique. 
Id., 1949. pp. xvii + 610. III. Les doctrines de V'dme. Id., 1953, pp. xiv + 314. 
IV. Le dieu inconnu et la gnose. Id., 1954, pp. xi + 315. Ca. $21.70. 

The past year has seen the completion of La révélation d’Hermés 
Trismégiste by the Rev. A.-J. Festugiére, O. P. The study consists 
of four large volumes, each with its own titles: Astrology and the oc- 
cult sciences, The cosmic God, The doctrines of the soul, and The Un- 
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known God and gnosis. After a brief review of the contents of these 
volumes, we shall try to give a picture of the work as a whole and 
then consider its relevance to the study of early Christian thought. It 
should be borne in mind that Festugiére is not only a commentator but 
an editor. The best edition of the Hermetica is without doubt that 
in four volumes of the Collection Budé, the first two and the last of 
which were edited by Festugiére and Nock, the third by Festugiére 
alone. 

The first volume of La révélation deals with various environmental 
factors important for understanding the Hermetica. These are found 
first in the decline of rationalism and the rise of oriental prophets whio 
offer believers the vision of God. The Hermetica answer the need for 
oriental wisdom by dressing popular philosophical theology in Egyp- 
tian garb. Later chapters deal with astrology, occult sciences in gen- 
eral, alchemy, and magic, as well as with the literary fictions employed 
in describing “revelation,” as received and as transmitted. 

The second and third volumes are concerned with the literary and 
philosophical “topics” (set themes) which come from the teaching of 
philosophy in the schools and pass into Hermetic thought. The second 
volume treats the topics of God and providence in relation to the world 
and shows how common (and how stereotyped) such discussions were. 
Festugiére’s method is to give extended and thorough analysis of the 
various texts and to show their following of basic patterns of teaching. 
The Hermetica are of interest for philosophy only because they reflect 
these patterns. The third volume treats the doctrine of the soul in the 
same way. Its celestial origin, its fall (with optimistic and pessimistic 
explanations), its lot during this life, and its ascent above are fully 
analyzed. At the end of the volume, the Ittle treatises of Iamblichus 
On the Soul and of Porphyry On the Animation of the Embryo are 
translated as examples of school teaching on the subject. 

The fourth volume is concerned with the transcendence of the un- 
known God, transcendent because One and transcendent because in- 
effable. In this part of the wor, the inconsistencies of the Hermetic 
writers become especially clear because they hold views which range all 
the way from God’s desire to be known to his absolute hiddenness. 
Festugiére traces the same inconsistencies in the Platonism of the sec- 
ond century and points out that “the theological manuals of the second 
century, like those of the moderns which have inherited from the 
Middle Ages, put on the same level and simply juxtapose two concep- 
tions of God, and commequenty two ways toward God, which are ac- 
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tually quite different” (137). The cosmic God and the unknowable 
God are not the same. Next the author discusses the mystical knowl- 
edge of God, whether by “extraversion” or by “introversion.” The 
first is related to the ambiguous term Aeon, found especially in C. H. 
XI. The second is found in regeneration, with its product the new 
man who is illuminated. 

What Festugiére has shown is that the Hermetica are to be under- 
stood in the context of the popular religious philosophy of the second 
century, the Platonism which was becoming Neoplatonism. In the third 
volume he discusses “gnoses related to Hermetism”; these are repre- 
sented by Numenius, Porphyry, Iamblichus, opponents of Arnobius, 
the Chaldaezn Oracles and the gnostics attacked by Plotinus. In other 
words, all these similarly are closely related to Platonism. The chief 
difference between them and the Hermetica lies in the lower level of 
Hermetic logic. 

His approach is well illustrated when he agrees with Beutler that 
Numenius is first to be studied in relation to “the Platonism of the 
school, without invoking oriental influences before having specified the 
Greek sources” (III 42, n. 1). 

This method is certainly a necessity in dealing with the Greek apolo- 
gists of the second century. In many instances they repeat common- 
places of school philosophy, often without really integrating them into 
their Christian doctrine. And it is hard to discover the doctrine of 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, and Minucius Felix simply because 
they are so closely bound to the school. In this connection the study 
of C. Becker on Tertullian’s Apology is especially important. He shows 
how Tertullian first wrote a treatise 4d nationes in the manner of the 
Greek apologists, then completely rewrote it, creating a genuine work 
of individual art in the Apology. 

The method also can be employed in dealing with some of the 
gnostics, more or less Christian, as I attempted to use it with the 
gnostic Justin (Church History 1954, 36-45). But it must be ad- 
mitted with H.-C. Puech that both the historical method of Festugiére 
and the “phenomenological method” must be used together in order to 
understand the facts fully. Thus the ultimate questions with which 
the Hermetica deal cannot be fully explained by an analysis of the 
Hermetic sources. What of the relation between the gnostics Festu- 
giére discusses and those he does not, for example Saturninus, Basi- 
lides, Valentinus and others? It seems likely that Quispel is right in 
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treating Basilides’ philosophical language as the outer layer of his 
thought; the gnostic myth and the gnostic experience lie under it. 

Moreover, to go back to the apologists, we cannot interpret their 
works as treatises of school philosophy unless we bear in mind the 
Christian faith which motivates their writing. They do not simply 
repeat the clichés of Graeco-Roman philosophy. They are not simply 
eclectic. They choose, on the basis of their theological perspective. 

The Hermetica illustrate the search for God in the second century, 
a search also reflected in school philosophy, in solar monotheism, in 
non-philosophical gnosticism, and in such religions as Mithraism. The 
themes of the Hermetica are themes with which the early church had 
to deal. They provide the background against which early Christian 
theology was written. And for studying this background, Festugiére’s 
four volumes are indispensable. 

The problem which they present is not confined to the Hermetica 
alone. Though Festugiére minimizes the religious faith of Hermetic 
writers, preferring to stress their philosophical interests (and lack of 
competence), they were dealing with the problem of faith and knowl- 
edge. This problem arises whenever men try to relate their religion to 
a contemporary philosophy. It arises in the apologists; it arises in the 
Hellenistic Jewish apologist Philo. To what extent did he remain a 
Jew? To what extent was he a philosopher? Wolfson’s two volumes on 
Philo show how much he owed to Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. Per- 
haps they do not leave the impression clearly enough that he was, or 
thought he was, reinterpreting the faith of his fathers. Similarly the 
Christian Justin is often treated as merely a second-rate philosopher 
(which he was) and not also, and primarily, a Christian trying to de- 
fend the faith. 

This observation brings us to the only important question we should 
raise concerning La rév¢lation. If the Hermetica contain nothing but 
school themes, and if their only value lies in their witness to these 
themes, why were they collected at all? One must certainly admit that 
there never was a Hermetic “church”, but these writings must have 
given someone a sense of the meaning of human existence which he 
could not find elsewhere. If we ask who that “someone” was, we may 
find that he was a Sethian gnostic who combined this philosophical 
gnosis with the mythological gnosis of the Apocryphon of John; for 
Hermetic treatises have been found in the gnostic library of Nag-Ham- 
madi. There were doubtless others who did not combine Hermetic 
Writings with anything else. Did these others read the Hermetica sim- 
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ply as reminiscences of school teaching? Did they feel that the reve- 


lational aspects of the literature were simply window-dressing? Or was 
there some kind of “Hermetic experience” which made this literature 


come alive for them? 


AGAPE. NOT EROS—NOR CARITAS 7 


By Freperick C. Grant 


Union Theological Seminary 


“sape and Eros. By Anders Nygren. Tr. by Philip S. Watson. Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1953. pp. 764. $7.00. 

Professor—now Bishop—Nygren’s Eros und Agape appeared in 1930. 
Father Hebert’s translation of Pt. I, A Study of the Christian Idea of 
Love (abridged), was published in 1932; Philip Watson’s translation 
of Pt. II, The History of the Christian Idea of Love, appeared in two 
parts, 1938 and 1939. The work is now complete in one volume, revised 
and in part retranslated. Due perhaps to the peculiar English pro- 
nunciation of Greek the order of the title was altered, for smoothness, 
to Agape and Eros: but the original title was correct in order. The 
main thesis of the book is sound. James Moffatt had stated it in his 
Love in the New Testament (1929): the New Testament conception of 
agape is a new and different, indeed a unique, concept, viz. the love of 
God flooding human life and producing a new and higher, holier and 
more selfless human love as its fruit. But it is (a) the treatment of 
both Hellenism and Judaism, in this volume of Nygren’s, where they 
are made the foil and contrast to the expression of this conception. and 
(b) the consequences drawn for later history, and (c) the interpreta- 
tion of the bearing of all this on the development of Catholic doctrine 
and ethics, which seems to us quite wrong—just as wrong as it seemed 
twenty-five years ago when the book first appeared. 

It must, unfortunately, be acknowledged that the majority of theo- 
logians are not very good expounders of literature, art, or philosophy. 
For one thing, it would appear, they rarely read literature for enjoy- 
ment or enlightenment, but only for “illustrations” of ideas already 
held, and poetry most of them never read at all. For another, the ma- 
jority of theologians handle ideas only in neat, well-labeled bundles; 
and the labeling is done, as a rule, with reference to some preconceived 
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dogmatic system. Their inquiry is not, What did this book, poem, work 
of art mean to those for whom—or by whom—it was created? but 
rather, What can it be made to mean as a foil to our already established 
set of ideas or principles? In other words, their main interest is in 
argument, not in understznding or appreciation: they are, as Emerson 
said, “retained attorneys.” Take Dr. Nygren’s interpretation of Plato’s 
Symposium, one of the strangest and most beautiful works of art in the 
whole corpus of the Platonic Dialogues. In it Socrates is surrounded 
by a group of braw youths; even the irrepressible “joke-maker” Aris- 
tophanes, for whom “nothing is sacred, nothing is holy”, is there—and 
also Alcibiades, the vain, shallow, self-seeking sensationalist, soon to 
disgrace himself for ever and betray his country and die an exile in 
far-off Phrygia. The scene is a drinking party, but they decide to talk 
—if Socrates will—rather than get drunk: at least to talk first. So the 
flute-girl is put out, and the party begins with extremely abstemious 
potions. The subject is love, and six successive eulogies are offered— 
quite like some Renaissance banquet of intellectuals. Only, for these 
fiery lads love does not mean the chivalrous heterosexual amor of the 
Middle Ages and the Cinquecento: it means devotion to their own 
appassionati, the younger boys attached to them. (Athenian law for- 
bade the vice which too often accompanied this devotion, but—as often 
—it was winked at in high society.) Now it was always Socrates’ 
special art (he called it intellectual midwifery) to bring to the birth 
new ideas, understandings, attitudes, and resolutions, no matter how 
unpromising the situation to begin with. So here: out of the love of 
honor and recognition, out of self-esteem, even out of the raw, crude 
attachment of boys for boys, a devotion sometimes wholly destructive 
and dysgenic, and never safe, in that ancient society (or ever), from 
sensual perversion, Socrates undertook to show how true Erés, a god, 
not a devil, can lead men “upward and onward for ever.” It is no final, 
systematic treatise on love, but a study, from various angles, of the 
power of aspiration to lead men to better things. Professor John Wild 
wrote a brilliant book on Plato’s Theory of Man (1946), and never 
once mentioned “love” in this connection: erdés he translated by “will,” 
“voluntary aspiration” (pp. 150ff.). According to Zeller (II. 511ff.) it 
is the love of wisdom, beauty, truth—that which constitutes philosophy 
(cf. Phaedrus, p. 246ff.). At the other extreme is Theodor Gomperz’s 
fantastic description of Plato’s “peculiar erotic mysticism,” in a class 
with that of Hafiz, and mediaeval chivalry, and Dente’s devotion to 
Beatrice (Greek Thinkers, Il. 396). One is reminded of what Paul 
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Shorey said in his Sather Lectures, “There is the Symposium, which 
those who proclaim it to be the last work on the heights of heavenly 


and the depths of earthly love are not willing to leave the last word, 
but endlessly paraphrase, imitate, and comment” (Platonism Ancient 
and Modern, 1938, p. 103; cf. p. 46). Of the two opposing interpre- 
tations, Professor Wild’s is indubitably the sounder, by far. To make 
Plato’s dramatic exposition of the meaning of erdés, for different men 
and in different circumstances, the formal statement of the Hellenistic 
conception of Jove, and to describe it as a wholly self-regarding, ac- 
quisitive, ego-centric emotion, is simply to ignore the real conception 
of that motive as it is displayed in the heroic figures which dominated 
Greek drama, art, sculpture, and poetry for a thousand years, includ- 
ing the Hellenistic age and far beyond. The theologian’s determination 
to compress everything into a formula or a definition, to find a suitable 
foil egainst which to set the Christian teaching, at all costs to show 
the superiority of Christianity to paganism, and of St. Paul to the rest 
of early Christianity (including the gospel of our Lord!)—this is what 
has led to the strange theological exposition of the Symposium.’ 


The same is true of the author’s view of ancient Judaism: it still 
runs in the groove of 19th century German Protestant anti-semitism. 
Over against agapé stands not only erds but also nomos: a neat formu- 
lation, but entirely unfair to ancient Judaism. Was Jesus’ summary of 
the Law: “Thou shalt love the Lord . . . with all thy heart... and 
thy neighbor as thyself’—was this simply nomism?: It was based, ob- 
viously, on the daily Shema’, recited by every pious Jew—certainly re- 
cited every day by our Lord himself and his disciples—and the sum- 
mary is simply a combination of two precepts in the Mosaic Law. Was 
the psalmist’s joyful affirmation, “How love I thy Law,” and the cor- 
relative, “The Lord is loving unto every man, and his mercy is over 
all his works’”—were these the expression of a merely self-regarding 


In his recent book, Love, Power, and Justice, Professor Paul Tillich has given a far 
more penetrating and much fairer and more soundiy historical interpretation of erds, 
.s used in Greek philosophy, than the one commonly found in contemporary theolog cal 
vriting. (Oxford University Press, 1954; see esp. Ch. II. “Being and Love,” and also 
pp. 117ff.) Tillich substitutes for the sharp dichotomy of agapé and erdés the sounder 
series (an ascending one) of libido, erés, philia, agapé—all of which, however, overlap 
and interpenetrate. 

On erds and agapé, see A. J. Festugiére, Contemplation et vie contemplative selon 
Fiaton, 2d ed., 1950, pp. 334-357. with its magnificent passage (345f.) illustrating the 
ove of beauty and the desire for it. See also Werner Jaeger, Paideia: the Ideals of 
Creek Culture, tr. by Gilbert Highet, Vol. II, pp. 176-197, a brief but most penetrating 
exposition of the meaning of the Symposium. 
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legalism? Was the word agapé never in use until the Christians invented 
it? Or did it never mean God’s love (as well as man’s) until Paul so 
used it? Where do exegetes get such ideas? Out of orthodox Conti- 
nental theology, it seems, for which the “rejection” of the Jews, and 
the utter “formalism” and “hypocrisy” of their religion, are still arti- 
cles of the Christian faith! I have even heard neo-orthodox theologians 
argue that nothing in post-exilic (not post-biblical) Judaism is worth 
consideration, or of any significance for the understanding of the New 
Testament! (Perhaps this is at least one motive in the fundamentalist 
insistence that the Psalms, the prophets, even Daniel were all written 
at least before the return from exile, when Judaism began!) One won- 
ders how Ezra and Nehemiah got into the Bible—grznting, for the 
moment, the view that all the rest of the Old Testament was pre-exilic 
in date! One wonders what the Christian theologian is to make of 
Clement and Origen, without Philo! Or the interpreter of Christian 
polity and liturgy without the Hellenistic synagogue! Such narrowness 
and blindness, unable to recognize the “hand of God in history” and 
the action of “prevenient grace” and the reality of an earlier revela- 
tion of the divine nature, character, end will, “in many parts and after 
divers manners,” not only to the Jews but to all mankind “as they 
were able to receive it” (cf. Heb. 1:1-4, John 1:9, Acts 14:17)—such 
a narrow and exclusive view does not do justice to the New Testament, 
with its breadth, catholicity, and non-dogmatic realism. The word agapé 
was used for divine love—God’s love for men as well as man’s love 
for God—before the New Testament was written. It occurs in the 
Septuagint, in Philo, and especially in the apocryphal and pseudepigra- 
phical literature, e.g. in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs where 
it is very commonly used. The word is an example of that “Jewish 
Greek” which had already begun to employ older Greek and Hellen- 
istic terms in new religious senses and with technical religious connota- 
tions, and thus provided the Greek speaking Gentile Christians with a 
whole vocabulary of religious terms (see C. H. Dodd, The Bible and 
the Greeks, 1935; E. Hoskyns and N. Davey, The Riddle of the New 
Testament, 2d ed., 1936; or W. Bauer, Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, 4th ed., 1952, passim). 

Dr. Nygren holds that Catholic caritas was an attempt at an impos- 
sible conflation of Christian agapé and pagen erds: the self-regarding, 
acquisitive, merit-earning motive triumphed, and destroyed the essen- 
tial purity of the concept. He might have illustrated this, and the 
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change in outlook which took place at the Reformation, by a classic 
example of the abolition of caritas. On the fagade of the 14th century 
Miinster at Basel, below the South Tower which is named for St. 
Martin, is a statue of the saint in the act of slashing his officer’s cloak 
in two and tossing half of it to a beggar. So it looked in 1500, when the 
tower was finished. Come the Reformation, a few years later, and peo- 
ple must no longer be inspired by caritas, that malign and self-consid- 
erate merit-seeking “virtue”, and so... the beggar was removed. (As 
later, in Britain, it was proposed to exterminate beggars, in order to 
ensure that good Christians should never be tempted to win merit by 
practising charity!) In place of the beggzr, a stone cutter was engaged 
to insert a tree-stump, where it remains to this day. Hence the scene 
now portrayed: a Roman officer, mounted, slashing his cloak in twain 
as he stares fixedly at a tree-stump beside the road—meaningless, in- 
sane, fit symbol of some “last infirmity of noble mind,” as if St. Martin 
indeed saw something more than a stump, and was appalled at the 
sight! Symbol now, not of divine-humzn caritas, giving itself and shar- 
ing with the lowliest, for the love of God, but of the rending of Christ- 
endom, and the substitution of things, money, wealth, gadgets, in place 
of brother human beings. Fit symbol likewise of that rebellious and 
insurgent force which was soon to loose upon the world the utterly 
ferocious, insatiable, uncontrollable greed of modern man, with his 
gluttonous hunger for territory, which has created the hell of colonial- 
ism for hundreds of simple “backward” peoples all over the globe, and 
his unappeasable thirst for gold, which still curses the lives of all man- 
kind, rich as well as poor, and has converted most governments into 
shifting alliances between racketeers: politicians and demagogues on 
one hand, and the powerful industrialists and financiers on the other— 
men who understand nothing but money and power, and who now 
threaten to annihilate the earth in one last debauch of blood and steel. 
Meanwhile the theologians huddle in groups, chatter over words, and 
condemn caritas as insufficiently other-worldly, a merely human virtue, 
not grounded in the infinite agapé of God! Usquequo, Domine, sanctus 
et verus? 


Having thus disposed of charity, or at least having completely neu- 


‘ 


tralized it, by making it a purely abstract or “spiritual” quality of the 
divine nature, “God’s love for man,” and having forbidden men to 
practise it for fear of undertaking to gain merit before God, the 16th 
century theological revolution went still further in its attempt to sever 
the nerve of Christian social action: “Good works” were ruled out, 
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since (again following Paul, or the 16th century conception of him) 
“justification” is “by faith only, apart from works of the Law.” The 
last step was taken soon after, when salvation was finally and forever 
removed beyond the range of human effort: Man’s salvation depends, 
not upon justification by faith now, but upon a divine predestination. 
which is absolute and beyond explanation or rational defense; God by 
his stern decree has even predestinated some men to eternal damnation. 
If that is the state or the destiny of a man’s soul, what possible inter- 
est can he take in the social, economic, or political conditions which 
affect the lives of other men? “Brief life is here our portion”—what i: 
to prevent anyone from amassing wealth at any cost or upon any 
: terms, if hereafter we are to be saved or damned, willy nilly, regard- 
less of “the deeds done in the body”? It is no wonder that most mod- 
ern Histories of Doctrine end with the Reformation. This ultimate 
flowering of dogma was in reality the beginning of the final dessication 
of the tree of life! It was barbarism’s reply to the hopes and aspirations 
of mediaeval Catholicism: the old Druids had now risen from thei: 
graves, whetted their knives, and were at last prepared to take thei 
delayed revenge upon a culture which had inculcated moderation, san- 
ity, charity, and the love of God, and had succeeded, once long be- 
fore, in driving these priests of savagery from the earth. 

It is a pity that Dr. Nygren, who also stops with the 16th century 
in his historical survey, does not seem aware of the catastrophic social 
aftermath of these 16th century theological quibbles and harangues. But 
what surprises us most is the uncritical way in which many Anglican 
teachers and writers have accepted these views of erds and agapé. One 
would expect Anglicans at least to hesitate—the theories are so utterly 
opposed to the whole ethos of Anglican doctrine, ethics, and moral 
theology. Can it be because Anglican theology has begun, in these 
days, the fatal enterprise of cutting itself adrift not only from its 
Catholic heritage (for which caritas is neither a self-regarding virtue 
nor a mechanical device for reaping merit, but the love of God which 
springs from the bosom of the Eternal) but also from its classical in- 

_ heritance, the literature, art, and philosophy of ancient Greece and 
; Rome, and the post-classical heritage of the Fathers? Can it be that 
the “dispensation” of candidates for holy orders from the study of 

: Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, which began about forty years ago, has 
had something to do with this notorious incapacity to examine theo- 

ries which make appeal to philological and literary data from the an- 
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We do not dissent from the major thesis of Nygren’s book, viz. that 
Christian agapé was a nova res in human thought, religion, and prac- 
tice, something new and transforming, which made Christianity differ- 
ent from all the earlier “religions” of mankind. But we protest against 
the distorted view of both Hel!enism and Judaism by which the thesis 
is supported, and we regret that the later working-out of the Reforma- 
tion protest against caritas was not examined. At least the book helps 
us to see the steps we must retrace if we are ever to bring the gospel 
to bear upon the modern world, and if we are to undo the fatal 16th 
century substitution of theory, especially theological theory, for the 
actual practice of the Christian religion. It also helps us to become 
more clearly aware of that prime failing of far too many theologians, 
not only in the past but also in the present, viz. censoriousness, and 
the inability to see another man’s religion sympathetically and as a 
rounded whole. For centuries, it would seem, the words of our Lord, 
“Judge not,” have been forgotten by those who have used other men’s 
religion as a mere foil to demonstrate the superiority of their own. 
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"ous and the Future: .lIn- Examination of the Criticism of the Eschatological 

Discourse, Mark 13, with Special Reference to the Little Apocalypse Theory. By 

G. R. Beasley-Murray. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. pp. xi +- 287. $5.00. 

The writer of this book appears to have felt deep concern for many 
years over the obstacles for faith that are presented by the words at- 
tributed to Jesus in Mark 13 and in the eschatological sayings gener- 
ally. Clearly enough, he was dissatisfied with such interpretations as 
he found in the standard commentaries, and so he undertook to trace 
the history of the interpretation of the Markan apocalypse through 
the scholarly discussions of the last hundred years. As the “Little 
Apocalypse” theory—that is, the theory that the chapter incorporates 
an epocalypse of independent origin and is not to be taken as evidence 
for the teaching of Jesus himself—seemcd to have become widely ac- 
cepted, almost a piece of critical orthodoxy, he began his investigation 
with Colani (Jésus Christ et les Croyances Messianiques de son Temps, 
Strasbourg, 1864), who first proposed this solution of the problem. He 
soon found it necessary, however, to set Colani’s work in the context 
of the whole theological warfare which was initiated by the Leben Jesu 
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of David Strauss; and one of the most interesting features of his book 
is the manner in which he has related the various interpretations of 
this chapter to the theological issues of the periods in which they were 
successively offered. 

The work has been done with commendable thoroughness. He tells 
us that he “set out to read everything of repute written on Mark 13 
since 1864, the year when Colani made known the Little Apocalypse 
theory” (p. ix); and that he has “striven to take cognizance of all im- 
portant contributions to this subject, whether contained in critical, 
expository or theological literature” (p. x). His bibliography, which is 
excellently compiled and presented, contains nearly three hundred titles; 
and his concise summaries of the views of the numerous critics here 
represented will make accessible to English readers much interesting 
and valuable material that would not ordinarily come to their atten- 
tion at all. In a ertain sense, of course, it parallels the critical review 
of the literature on the Life of Jesus in A. Schweitzer’s Quest of the 
Historical Jesus (KE. 'T., London, 1910). 

The first two chapters are given to the origin and development of the 
Little Apocalypse theory, the third to other theories concerning the 
origin of the chapter, and the fourth to “Attempts to Vindicate the 
Eschatological Discourse.” The last chapter might be described as the 
author’s own attempt at vindication; it is entitled “The Theology of 
Mark 13 and its Relation to Other Writings.” He denies that there 
is any necessary incompatibility between the giving of signs which may 
be observed and the proclamation of the unexpected suddenness of the 
end; he is not prepared to maintain that the address is preserved as 
delivered, but feels that it has either been expanded by sayings uttered 
on other occasions, or (more probably) has been reproduced in a frag- 
mentary condition, “so that when a Christian teacher came to write 
up the discourse for the benefit of the churches he had to do his best 
with the fragments” (p. 212); he finds that the hortatory character 
of the discourse removes it far from the category of “conventional 
apocalyptic” to which it has often been assigned; and holds that the 
underlying teaching is substantially in accord with the general tradi- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus as preserved in the Gospels. He finds 
some additional confirmation of his belief in the substantial authen- 
ticity of the discourse in the Semitic character of the language. A brief 
appendix discusses “The Authenticity and Scope of the Temple Pro- 
phecy, Mark 13:2.” 

This is an honest and a careful book. The writer has found it hard 
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to accept the conclusion that Jesus was mistaken in expecting the End 
to come within a generation, but he will not tamper with the facts. 
“Christian believers shrink from admitting that their Lord was mis- 
taken in a major item of his preaching, and not unnaturally cast about 
to see if there is any other explanation of the Gospel material... . 
(The present writer) freely admits that on this matter he hesitated 
long before capitulating before the facts. Yet facts they appear to be 
and the Christian must come to terms with them; to resist what ap- 
pears to be the truth is to deny the Lord in whose interests it is done” 
(p. 183). Nobly spoken: a dogmatic insistence on the infallibility of 
Jesus puts an impenetrable obstacle in the way of determining what he 
actually taught. But one has the feeling that once this obstacle was 
removed, Beasley-Murray found little difficulty in accepting the sub- 
stantial authenticity of the Discourse. It remains true, however, that 
much of the material in this chapter is commonplace, and would never 
give us the impression of being the words of one who “spake as never 
man spake.” The setting, despite attempts to justify it (p. 208 f.), is 
artificial; and such parts of the chapter as may reasonably be held to 
be dominical utterances have almost certainly been brought into their 
present context by the Christian teacher—whether “Mark” or some 
predecessor—who brought the disparate fragments together “for the 
benefit of the churches.” In general, this reviewer would feel that the 
value of the book lies almost wholly in its analysis of the history of 
the criticism of the chapter; the author’s own observations do not ap- 
pear to further the discussion of the problems. It would not be surpris- 
ing to find him gradually arriving at more radical solutions than he 
has yet been able to envisage. 

A few errors of type-setting or proofreading may be noted: on page 
58, |. 13, for “temporally” read “temporarily”; at the foot of page 
62, there is some error which renders the sentence unintelligible. A 
curious error occurs on page 171, in the ascription of a variant reading 
in Revelation 14:13 to the Chester Beatty Papyrus: as this papyrus 
contains no indications of accents, breathings, or divisions between 
words, it could not possibly provide the type of variant assigned to 
it here. Frank W. Beare 


The Gospel of the Spirit. By Ernest C. Colwell and Eric L. Titus. New York: 
Harper, 1953, pp. 190. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this book is “A Study in the Fourth Gospel,” and from 

these authors we naturally expect fresh and illuminating interpretation 
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of Johannine materials. This is just what, for the most part, we get. 
But since the authors’ viewpoint is so different at most points from the 
reviewer's, he feels that he must criticize a good many items in the book 
without, perhaps, adequate discussion of the many interpretations in 
which he concurs. In general his criticisms are concerned with points 
where the authors present what in his opinion is a one-sided interpre- 
tation. 

The first chapter stresses the “special relevancy” of the Gospel to 
the modern situation. The authors claim that this relevancy is due to 
the Johannine doctrine of the Spirit (discussed in the fifth chapter) and 
the evangelist’s concentration “not on the external history of the man 
Jesus, but on the timeless, universal spritual values which men had ex- 
perienced in him.” We ask whether “timeless values” adequately trans- 
late the Johannine doctrine of the Son’s revelation of the Father. And 
in any event are they “timeless values” or does the evangelist make 
use (in part) of a time-conditioned timeless-value language? The phrase 
seems to be what the authors call an “unintended modernizing” (p. 67). 

The second chapter argues that the evangelist knew synoptic ma- 
terials but intended to supplant the synoptic gospels. Certain!y John 
believed that he was setting forth the essence of the gospel (cf. 20:30- 
31), but the authors’ subsidiary argument, based on Ignatius, seems 
questionable. Did he use Matthew alone? One might argue that he 
knew Matthew, Luke and John. 

The third chapter deals with the evangelist’s method—his use of 
sources (on which see Charles Goodwin’s article in the Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature 1954), “stupid characters,” symbols, and dramatic action. 
He rejects “transactionalism” (a shorthand expression for the Pauline 
atonement-doctrine), eschatology, and sacramentalism, and writes his 
gospel in such a way as to prove this. Here we miss a feeling for the 
nuances of Johannine thought, although the writers rightly insist on 
recognizing “the progression of thought within the narrative” as against 
“verse-by-verse interpretation.” John’s notion of baptism and the 
eucharist is certainly not what they call “sacramentalism,” but it can 
hardly be denied that he emphasizes both sides of the sacramental 
gifts. He speaks of water and the Spirit; he stresses the flesh and 
blood of Jesus while insisting that the Spirit gives life. 

In the fourth chapter, on the divine nature of Jesus, a good deal of 
material comes from Colwell’s John Defends the Gospel, and the picture 
of John there drawn remains one-sided. It is hard to believe that 
John was really as “class-conscious” as the authors say he was, even 
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though we must admit that his primary theological motivation expressed — 
itself in several surprising ways, including the real concern for politics 
found in the passion narrative. And when the authors say, “It must 
be remembered that Christian accounts of the burial of Jesus would 
be measured by the pagan populace against the presentation of the 
burial of various deities in mystery cult practice” (p. 106), we must. 
submit that, in view of their citation only of a brief passage from a 

magical papyrus, that for “the pagan populace” we should probably 

read “Reitzenstein and Frazer.” 

The fifth chapter justifies the book’s title by arguing that “the des- 
cent of the Spirit is of crucial importance in the thought of the Fourth 
Gospel” (p. 111). As a human being Jesus came from Nazareth; as 
Son of God, he came from above. The authors are undoubtedly right 
in emphasizing the importance of the Spirit’s descent; in so doing they 
are recovering a gnostic interpretation of this gospel, according to which 
the Christ descended upon Jesus (and for John “the Christ” is to be 
interpreted as “the Son of God”). But they over-simplify John’s view 
when they later speak of Jesus as the Spirit. The Son is one with the 
Spirit as he is one with the Father. He is not the Spirit any more 
than he is the Father. 

The last chapter interprets the Joharnine doctrine of Jesus as the 
Son of God. The authors first criticize the “perversion of the Gospel 
in present-day study” which is due to over-emphasis on the term Logos. 
They argue that John is no philosopher and that the term Logos dis- 
appears later in the book. But their criticism neglects the relation of 
at least a Philonic kind of Judaism to John, as well as the extent to 
which gnosticism, in which they find John’s background, makes use of 
popular philosophical terms. Moreover, it was John who put the pro- 
logue with the rest of the book. Did he perhaps mean that as far as. 
men were concerned, the Logos was dimly known to them through its 
illumination of every man, while in Jesus it was known to them as Son 
of God? In other words, when the Logos became flesh, it (or he) be- 
came known as Son. We should maintain that Logos is at least rela- 
tively important because the evangelist begins his evangel with it. 

The authors rightly stress the “gnostic flavor” of John, but their | 
picture of gnosticism needs revision. They argue that (p. 157) _ 


In John the story of Jesus replaces the salvation myth. There is’ 
no asceticism. ‘There is an emphasis on unity ‘There is less 
“speculation” ... than is usually found in Gnostic sources There 
is a disparagement of ritual rather than an emphasis on sacramenis. — 
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This argument does not show that John is anti- or non-gnostic. The 
“salvation myth” of which they speak cannot be found before “the 
story of Jesus.” May gnostics repudiated asceticism. Gnostics too 
stressed the unity of believers with one another against the hostile 
world as well as their unity with God. The “speculation” in John is 
not on the surface, but it obviously exists, as the authors themselves 
have indicated at various points. And John does not “disparage” ritual 
but insists on its spiritual significance. 

The feeling that this book gives the reviewer is that it starts from a 
comparison of John with the synoptics, which are taken to provide the 
normative picture of Jesus. Because of this way of posing the question, 
they find that the Gospel falls short of the norm (as they frequently 
point out), and they are then left with the problem of what to do 
with it. Perhaps the question should not be posed in this way. Per- 
haps (a) more stress should be laid on the interpretive function of the 
synoptic gospels as well as that of John; (b) more attention should be 
paid to the questions about God and man which John tries to answer 
—in other words, theological questions; and (c) it should be asked 
whether to a “seeker after God” in the first or second century (and 
perhaps today) more relevant answers would be given by John or by 
the synoptic evangelists. 

In other words, the reviewer does not feel that The Gospel of the 
Spirit does justice to the Gospel of John, or that it really provides for 
“ministers, church workers, and laymen” the kind of introduction they 
need to this Gospel. When the jacket states that “it is not an ex- 
haustive reference work for the research scholar,” it seems to imply 
that the only alternative to a somewhat over-simplified analysis is ex- 
haustion. This is not to say that Dodd’s Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel should be given to every inquirer, but that someone—the au- 
thors of the present book—should produce an introduction which will 
really introduce. Ropert M. Grant 


Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. The Forwood Lectures for 1952. By 
H. Idris Bell. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953, pp. x + 117. $4.75. 

Sir H. I. Bell is probably of all living scholars the one best acquainted 
with the sources for the life of Greco-Roman Egypt in its various 
aspects. The topic he chose for his lectures on the Forwood Founda- 
tion for the History and Philosophy of Religion at the University of 
Liverpool is one which he is admirably qualified to treat, and which 
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is of great interest for students of Christian history. Egypt and its 
religions are the background of the Alexandrian and Coptic Church, 
and the preservation of informal documents in the papyri gives us 
unique insights into the piety of the common man, much of the sig- 
nificance of which is not peculiarly Egyptian. While the Egyptian heri- 
tage is in many ways distinctive, the themes of Dr. Bell’s four lectures, 
The Pagan Amalgam, The Jews (in Egypt), The Preparation for 
Christianity, and The Christian Triumph, could have been used in 
sketching the religious history of almost any part of the Greco-Roman 
world. Though slight in volume, Dr. Bell’s book is weighty in content, 
yet presented with a charm and grace which should make it attractive 
to the non-specialist reader. 

As indicated, the topic is treated primarily as background to Chris- 
tianity—inevitable in a chronological! view, since the end-result of the 
religious history of Greco-Roman Egypt was the triumph of the Church. 
Bell gives us a clear account of what we know on his topic; the re- 
viewer may turn rather to some of the general considerations that it 
suggests. Lectures I and III sketch admirably the diffused, even amor- 
phous piety which was typical of later paganism; there is a strong sense 
thet we are in the hands of higher powers, and personal whim or family 
tradition may determine by what name they will be invoked. “I give 
thanks to the Lord Serapis that when I was in peril at sea he saved 
me at once,” writes a Roman recruit on arrival in Italy from a voyage 
which, like St. Paul’s, was dangerous (p. 20)—but he might as well 
have said Castor and Pollux, or almost any other sacred name that 
came to mind. Even the state cult, Ptolemaic or imperial, had a real 
place in the religious sphere—much as we are exhorted today to go to 
church for the sake of the American way of life. Against the possible 
holiness of everything, Jews and Christians supported the exclusive 
holiness of something, and were willing to die for the sanctification of 
the only Name. Then as now, it was a practical problem when to 
issue a sharp challenge to the surrounding world, when to welcome 
points of contact with it. The polytheistic Jews of Persian Elephantine 
certainly went too far (though one might say that they only did frankly 
what many professors of the true faith do in practice), and so did 
some Christian Gnostics. But what for instance of the forms of popu- 
lar piety which passed from pagen to Christian circles or, at another 
level, of the great Platonizing mystics of Jewish and Christian Alex- 
andria? The Church’s long fascination with Origenism, and final gen- 
eral reaction against it, showed that here was a danger to be watched 
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as well as a treasure to be made use of. The problem is still with us: 
as Kingsley noted in the sub-title of his [/ypatia, we see in this an- 
cient history “new foes with an old face.” 

Several points of special interest in Alexandrian and general church 
history are valuably discussed in their proper historical context in these 
Lectures. The Egyptian and Jewish adumbrations of monasticism are 
noted; neither of them are convincing as sources, but they show at 
least a tendency in Egypt to organized ascetic exercises. As Bell notes, 
“later Greek paganism was permeated by ascetic ideas” (p. 99), “pa- 
ganism” in this context including the religious aspects of philosophy. 
That age, one might say, expected a religion to have ascetic aspects, 
just as we look for any religon to have something to say on social 
ethics. Another topic interestingly illuminated is the relation of Church 
and State. The Egyptian temples as corporations were increasingly 
brought under government control, partially by the Ptolemies, almost 
completely by the Romans. This subjection seems to have been at 
least partly responsible for the loss of vitality and popular support for 
the official pagan cults. It is at least an interesting background to the 
long struggle of the Egyptian Church to maintain its independence of 
Christian as well as pagan emperors. 

Finally the struggle with Gnosticism and Manichaeism (of both of 
which we are soon to learn much more from recently discovered docu- 
ments) and the later christological disputes are related to the religious 
needs generally felt in the age. Dr. Bell’s lectures end at the beginning 
of the fourth century, at the eve of the formal Christian triumph, but 
throw light on later developments as well. 
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What contact could there be between God’s omnipotence and the 
frailty of man, who, in the mental sickness of the time, was in- 
crezsingly conscious of his own corruption? A hierarchy of gods 
and daimones had been imagined as mediators, but the gap re- 
mained. In Christ, “perfect God, and perfect Man,” the link was 
found (p. 103). 


No wonder the Church thought it necessary to maintain at all costs 


its faith in the Redeemer who is both human and divine. 
E. R. Harpy 


Grigen: Contra Celsum. Trans. wth an Intro. and Notes by Henry Chadwick. 
Cambridge University Press, 1953, pp. xl + 531. $11.50. 


High praise is merited by the standard of excellence achieved in this 
translation. Patristic students will be grateful to Dean Chadwick for 
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his painstakingly full documentation of references, explanations and 
critical comments supplied in the footnotes. The quotations from Celsus’ 
True Word are throughout printed in italics. The format and printing 
are superior. 

The translation has caught, I believe, the freshness, force and can- 
dor of the Contra Celsum enjoyed by those who read it as a contem- 
porary document. The importance of the apology itself can hardly be 
overstressed. Certainly it is now to be accorded the place in Greek 
Christian literature that is held in the Latin by Augustine’s City of 
God. The Contra Celsum is no less for our time than for Origen’s con- 
temporaries a provocative discussion of the uniqueness of the Christian 
faith in the non-Christian world. Once again there is a demand upon 
the apologist that he shall present the faith not only in terms of its 
relevance to the prevailing scientific and philosophic presuppositions 
but also in the context of the conflict of religions. This demand has 
made us more keenly aware of the work and wisdom of the patristic 
apologists. Dean Chadwick’s new translation of the Contra Celsum 
is thus a welcome and timely contribution to theology and apologetics 
as well as to church history and the comparative study of religion. 

The text followed in this translation is the direct tradition of the 
Vatican Manuscript edited by P. Koetschau for the Berlin Academy. 
Careful attention is indicated in extensive footnotes to the emendations 
suggested by Wendland and F. A. Winter who preferred the Philocalia 
tradition, and to the recent proposals of Professor Wifstrand. In his 
selection of the direct tradition Mr. Chadwick has had the support of 
the evidence supplied by the first two books of the Contra Celsum 
contained in the Tura Papyri (6th century) found near Cairo in 1941. 

The brief introduction summarizing previous discussions of the back- 
ground of the work and historical criticism relating to the document 
and the text is a succinct and careful evaluation of the theories and the 
evidence. Noau 


Jeceish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. By E. ®. Goodenough. Vol. IV. The 
Problem of Method, Symbols from Jewish Cult. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1954 (Bo'lingen Series XXXVII), pp. xiii + 235 + 27 plates. 

The first three volumes of this work were published last year and 

Were reviewed in this journal at that time. In them Professor Good- 

enough collected and described practically all the decorated material 

(except the Dura Europus synagogue) which has come down to us 

from Greco-Roman Judaism. In this fourth volume he proceeds to 
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interpret the objects represented in the decorations. First he deals 
with the problem of finding a valid method of interpretation; then, 
having described and defended his method, he applies it to the pictures 
of objects derived from Jewish worship: the menorah, the shofar, &c. 
Vol. V will deal with fish, bread and wine, Vol. VI with pagan objects, 
and Vol. VII with the Dura-Europus synagogue. 

The present volume, IV, begins with a chapter on “The Relevance 
of Rabbinic Evidence” which states the problem. The problem, as 
Goodenough sees it, is that we have a large collection of objects which 
can certainly be identified as Jewish and Greco-Roman, but are coy- 
ered with decoration of a sort not adequately explained by the rab- 
binic literature of the Greco-Roman period. How, then, is this decora- 
tion to be explained? In order to state the problem thus he has first 
to establish the irrelevance of the rabbinic material. He examines the 
passages most likely to be relevant and reaches the well justified con- 
clusions (p. 24) that “nothing in the rabbinic writings gives us a mov- 
ing cause for” the adoption of such a style of decoration, that the style 
must therefore have been adopted for reasons not sufficiently presented 
by rabbinic literature, and that “accordingly, to insist that the images 
could have meant no more than they would have meant by essentially 


. rabbinic postulates, is quite unwarranted.” Since this is all that Good- 


enough’s argument requires, it is unfortnate that the chapter also de- 
velops an improbable theory as to the part played by the Pharisees in 
the history of ancient Judaism. 

The second chapter, “Method in Evaluating Symbols,” defines a 
symbol, by contrast to a sign, as “a word or form which expresses 
more than it indicates” (p. 33). It may do this by intellectual con- 
notation—as does ‘apple’ in the sentence, “The lady offered him her 
apple and, as from the days of Adam, he took and ate” (p. 32, the 
example is Goodenough’s)—or by emotional associations, as do the 
words ‘light’ and ‘darkness’. It is a fundamental fault in the book 
that the different sorts of symbolism are not sharply and consistently 
distinguished. In experience, of course, they are usually found together 
and contribute to a single effect. But that effect differs greatly as, 
sometimes, intellectual, sometimes, emotional elements predominate. 
The general pragmatic background of American thought, and Good- 
enough’s personal interest in psychoanalysis (which, because of its 
clinical concern, always overestimates the importance of the emotional 
as opposed to the rational side of human life) lead him to emphasize, 
as the essential characteristic of a symbol, its “power to move” men, 
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ie. its emotional associations. But the cross is no less a symbol to a 
learned atheist (who happens to be a professor of Church history and 
regards the object with conscious academic detachment) than to a fer- 
yent but illiterate Christian. 

Symbolism may be conceived as varying between two extremes—at 
one end, wholly conscious intellectual signification (e.g., pi=3.14159+), 
at the other, wholly subconscious emotional identification as found, for 
instance, in hysteria. Goodenough evidently intends to exclude both 
extremes. On the one hand, he discounts conscious, intellectual expla- 
nations of the cult objects, and likes to show how they change while 
the use of the object as a symbol (and therefore, in his terms, its “sym- 
bolic value”) persists (p. 36). On the other hand, in considering the 
Jewish cult objects he sometimes excludes from their “symbolic val- 
ues” sexual objects with which he thinks they can have been associated 
only subconsciously (see p. 170, n. 40); and he is particularly per- 
sistent in opposing the notion that people had the cult objects repre- 
sented on their tombs for “merely decorative” reasons. To a psy- 
chiatrist, I suppose, there is no “mere decoration”—every preference 
of color or form is symbolic of some subconscious drive. So by oppos- 
ing “symbolic value” to the “merely decorative” Goodenough evidently 
rules out of his definition of symbolism the subconscious relationships 
which determine aesthetic preference. But while he thus excludes these 
two extremes, the paucity of evidence for the interpretation of Jewish 
symbols forces him constantly to appeal to them. Thus he gives great 
weight to the explanations of Philo—who was obviously an explainer 
of the most conscious, intellectual sort. And again he frequently in- 
sists that the ‘values’ of the symbols were not what they ‘meant’ to the 
men who used them, but what they ‘did’ to them, and that many used 
them for their “symbolic value” without knowing what they ‘meant’. 
So his concept of the ‘value’ of a symbol constantly fluctuates: At one 
moment it is intellectual meaning, at the next, emotional effect. For 
example, p. 96, “We must suppose that little, probably, as the elabora- 
tions of Philo and the Midrash were grasped by most of the Jews who 
put the menorah on their graves, or on the little oil lamps they took 
with them in burial, those who knew and understood, in this era, saw 
in the lampstand a true symbol of God, the source of their Light. their 
Law, the Tree of Life, the astral path to God, the mediating female 
principle, the Mother.” But further down the same page, “I suspect 
that most of the Jews of the Roman period who put the menorah with 
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its lights into their synagogues and upon their graves a very wel 
what they were doing.” 

Such contradiction is perhaps to be expected in a work which, like 
Goodenough’s, is original in the extreme. On almost every page one is 
aware of the author’s feeling his way towards a science of symbols 
which does not yet exist and for which, as he says (p. 48), a new com- 
bination of historical and psychological methods is necessary. Perhaps 
the greatest service of the volume is to call attention to the historical 
problems which suggest a science of symbolism: Why is it that certain 
shapes are seized on, by various peoples at various times, and used to 
represent ideas and emotions always similar? Do certain shapes have 
certain potentialities for symbolism, so that, used by a group, they will 
engender, in the group, predictable thoughts and emotions—the 
thoughts and emotions which those shapes always accompany? If so, 
why do such shapes work as they do, and how can they be put to work 
constructively: These are some of the questions which the book suggests. 

As material towards answering them, it collects, in its remaining 
chapters, interpretations which can be associated with the menorah, the 
Torah-shrine, the lulab and ethrog, the shofar and the “incense shovel.” 
For each object, it attempts to refer the interpretations, as far as 
possible, to a single principle which is the “symbolic value” of the 
object. The interpretations are sometimes far-fetched (certainly, for 
Greco-Roman objects, it is going rather far to fetch them from the 
Zohar) and the apparent unity of the ‘values’ is sometimes less than 
Protean (e.g. the passage on the menorah, quoted above). There are 
a good many details which might be challenged, and a few presupposi- 
tions which should have been questioned. (For instance, Goodenough 
is consistently on the side of the mystics: he is always ready to credit 
Philo with discovering an object’s “deeper significance;” he never sus- 
pects him of overlooking its deeper insignificance.) But these deficien- 
cies are balanced by many brilliant apergus, and more than balanced 
by the book’s lightning-like exposures of the depths and ramifications 
of the problem with which it deals. Morton SmitH 
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Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel. Vol. Il. By Albrecht Alt. 
Miinchen und Berlin: C. H. Beck, 
1953, pp. viii + 476. DM 32. 


This second volume of Alt’s collected 
apers contains eighteen published in 
various periodicals in the last twenty-five 
one written in 1913, and three 
which now appear for the first time. All 
f them deal with problems in the history 
f Israel in the first millenium B. C. 
The first, “Die Staatenbildung der 
Israeliten in Palastina,” describes the rise 
of the monarchy, and begins the discus- 
sion—continued in “Das Grossreich 
Davids” and “Das Ké6nigtum in den 
Reichen Israel und Juda”-—of the contrast 
etween the northern and southern con- 
ceptions of kingship. The former was 
essential.y charismatic—witness the fre- 
quent revolutions—the letter dynastic. 
Furthermore, in the south it was the 
king who held together the two diverse 
e'ements of which the kingdom was com- 
posed, the tribal territory of Judah on 
the one hand and, on the other, the old 
city-state of Jerusalem, which had been 
conquered by David personally, and could 
thus be claimed by his descendants as 
their patrimony. ‘The ru'e of David and 


years, 


his successors on the throne of Judah 
was thus much more personal than that 
of the kings of Israel, a fact which was 
f considerable importance in the rise of 
messianism. 

The conc,usions reached in these three 
articles are referred to again and again in 


These 


the other papers of the collection. 
vary is character: in some of them the 
indings of archeology are used to throw 
ght upon the biblical history; in others. 


the various lists of place names found in 
the Old Testament; in others again, cer- 
tain oracles of the prophets. The story 
of Elijah on Mount Carmel is the subject 
of one study, the origin of Deuteronomy 
of another; and three of them discuss 
the relations between Judah and Samaria 
in the post-exilic period. These lead up to 
papers entitled “Galildische Probleme” and 
“Die Statten des Wirkens Jesu in 
Galilaa_territorialgeschichtlich betrach- 
tet.” ‘Twenty pages of indexes, covering 
both volumes, complete the book. 

This volume is on the same high level as 
the first, which was reviewed in the 
January number, 1954. C. A. 8. 


Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Fried- 
rich. Bd. VI, Lfg. 1. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1954, pp. 64. DM 4.60. 


The new fascicle begins Vol. VI of the 
invaluable —ThWB founded by Gerhard 
Kittel. It contains articies from peithd 
to peristera. Of special interest is Seese- 
mann’s article on peira and cognates, in- 
cludng peirasmos. This is one of the most 
dificult words in the New Testament—at 
least as translated in the English version! 
“Lead us not into temptation”—but how 
can God even be imagined to do such a 
thing? He is no pagan deity, bent upon 
tricking men into sin and so leading them 
to destruction! The recen. proposal made 
in the Diocese of Washington that the © 
Lord’s Prayer should read, “Let us not 
fall when tempted,” or something similiar 
(see also the French version of the B.C. 
P.), is only the latest of many. One of 
the best—and earliest—proposals was 
Marcion’s: “Do not let us be led into 
temptation.” Tertullian proposed: Ne 
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nos patiaris induci ab eo utique qui temp- 
tat. But the LXX usage (e.g. Sirach 2:1 
ff.) and such passages in the N.T. as I 
Pet. 4:12, Luke 8:13, Mark 14:38 etc. 
seem to point toward a meaning not at all 
represented in the English version of the 
Prayer, viz. “Lead us not into trial,” i.e. 
tribulation, suffering of the kind that 
breaks down men’s faith—such as the 
martyrs faced during the persecutions, or 
the victims of Nazi or Communist tyr- 
anny in our days. The article in ThWB 
gives a fine survey of the materials for a 
study of this word, and many fine hints 
and suggestions for interpretation. Sch- 
weitzer’s view, viz. that it referred to the 
coming woes at the end of the age, is 
rightly rejected as too narrow in range, 
though right in principle. On the other 
hand, Bultmann’s article on penthos 
rightly (I believe) interprets the Beati- 
tude in Matt. 5:4 in the eschatological 
sense. Lohse’s fine article on Pentécosté 
includes a brief history of the festival. 
Acts 2:1 is interpreted in the light of 
Luke 9:51 as meaning “when the promised 
Day of Pentecost had arrived.”—A few of 
the major articles in ThWB have been 
translated into Eng‘ish and published in 
London and New York (over here by 
Harpers); but the materials in the Ger- 
man work are so vast and inexhaustible 
that the serious student of the N.T. 
should not be content until he can make 
ready use of the original. Fr. c. CG. 


Vocabulaire Biblique. Ed. by Jean-Jacques 
von Allmen. Neuchatel: Delachaux 
et Niestlé, 1954, pp. 314. Sw. fr. 17 
(bd., 21). 


This fine one-volume “biblical vocab- 
ulary” edited by Professor von Allmen of 
Lucerne is the work of th'rty-seven col- 
laborators. It is strikingly like the 
Theological Word Book of the Bible edited 
by Canon Alan Richardson of Durham 


(Macmillan 1951), even in the outward 
format of the book. It acknowledges its 
dependence upon Kittel’s Theologisches 
Waorterbuch zum Neuen Testament, and it 
is far more theological than Richardson’s 
volume—a characteristic of continental, 
esp. of Swiss, N. T. scholarship. The 
critical-historical view of the Bibie is 
assumed, and the bearing of ancient 
religious history outs'de Palestine. Unlike 
Richardson’s book, there are no_ biblio- 


graphies. 


Die Theologie Huldrych Zwinglis im 
Lichte seiner Christologie;  Erster 
Teil, Die Gotteslehre (Studien zur 
Dogmengeschichte und systematischen 
Theologie, Bd. 1). By Gottfried W. 
Locher. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1952, 
pp. 178. Sw. fr. 11.45. 


Zwingli has been so much the whipping- 
boy of English-speaking theologians 
(“Whatever we may be,” we tend to say, 
“we're not Zwinglians”) that it is good 
to be reminded that he is a prophet not 
without honor in his own country. Ad- 
mitted'y the study of Zwingli has suffered 
from concentration on his controversial 
differences with other Keformers. Dr. 
Locher has set out to correct this by a 
treatment of Zwingli’s theology in its 
own context and proportion. The present 
volume is a careful treatment of his 
theologia strictly so called, and two more 
are planned in which the well-known 
christological and sacramental discussions 
will appear in their proper place. 

Certainly Zwing!i was a sincere theist 
and Christian. To my mind, however, 
this valuable study still leaves the im- 
pression that basically he approached 
religion as an Erasmian humanist, plac- 
ing his main reliance on the “philosophy 
of Christ.” and that his relation to 
historic Christian theology is critical 
rather than constructive. I note, for 
instance, that in order to maintain that 
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trinitarian doctrine was of real importance 
to Zwingli, Locher has to lay great weight 
on references to faith in Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost in two appeals to the con- 
servative peasants of his native valley, 
documents in which the use of traditional 
phrases would be natural (p. 108). He 
opens with what seems like a circular 
argument: the Reformation was a great 
act of witness to Christ; Zwingli was a 
great Reformer; therefore Zwingii’s christ- 
ology must have been of central im- 
portance in his thought (pages 15-20). 
However, it certanily had considerable 
importance, and we shall look forward to 
the further treatment of the theme in Dr. 


Locher’s subsequent volumes. R. H. 


The Early Evangelicals: A Religious and 
Social Study. By L. E. Elliott- 
Binns. Greenwich, Connecticut: Sea- 
bury Press, 1953. pp. 457 + index. 


The chief purpose of this learned book 
y a competent historian is to bring into 
ne volume all that can be learned by 
diligent research about the early leaders 
f Anglican Evangelicalism and Method- 
It supersedes Abbey and Overton. 

The book begins with the background: 
the replacement of the ardor generated 
by Civil War and Restoration with de- 
is manners, deistic thought, intel- 
tual and moral deterioration. Over 
f of it is taken up by a detailed study 
the rise of Evangelical convictions and 
tice in the various parts of England; 

re is no comparable body of material 
this subject in any other single 
me that I know of. It extends to 


outbreak of the French Revolution 
nd the crystalization of the Evangelical 
arty in 1789. There are valuable chapters 
n Evangelical methods and doctrines and 
It concludes with a judicious 
praisal of the Evangelical achievement, 
great virtues, its serious limitations, 
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This is a very good book. Its chief 
value is for persons whc want to study 
the Evangelical Movement (surely one of 
the great works of God among men!) as 
one aspect of the life of England in the 
18th century. It is of some importance 
for anyone interested in the life of 
England in that century or concerned for 
the reawakening of vital Christianity in 
our own day. I doubt if anyone with 
only casual interest in these subjects 
would plod through its great amount of 
detailed information, though he would find 
the first hundred and the last hundred 
pages very interesting reading. 

The book is important chiefly for its 
learning, its sketches of some great men 


(especially Thornton, Wilberforce, and 
Simeon), its insight and balanced judge- 
ments. A. C. 2. 


The House of Understanding: Selections 
from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor. 
Ed. by Margaret Gest. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1954, pp. xX -+ 118. $2.75. 

The best previous book of selections 
from Jeremy Taylor, The Golden Grove, 
edited by Logan Pearsall Smith in 1930. 
has a limited usefulness because of Smith’s 
preoccupation with literary style and his 
indifference to the movement of ideas. 
Miss Gest gives us for the first time 
excerpts from Taylor which were picked 
for their content as well as for their 
verbal felicity. For this reason her book 
is a good introduction to the works of 
this major figure in the history of the 
English Church. P. E. 


No Graven Images. By Charles W. Leslie. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1954, pp. 
xxi + 88. $1.50. 

A finely perceptive exposition of the 
Ten Commandments in the light of our 
Lord’s teaching. Written with genuine 
understanding of the problems of human 
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life as faced by modern men, for whom 
the puritan version of Christianity is 
about hopeless. Unfortunately, the view 
taken of Judaism is equally antiquated— 
“the background of Pharisaic pride,” for 
example (p. 42), in a passage where the 
Pharisaic teachers were on the side of 
the gospel! (They taught that “the 
adultery of the eyes” was sinful too, and 
a breach of the VIIth Commandment.) 
G. 


Beyond Anxiety: the Christian Answer to 
Fear, Frustration, Guilt, Inhibition, 
Indecision, Loneliness, Despair. By 


James A. Pike. New York: Scribner, 
1953, PP. 149. $2.75. 


The states named in the subtitle are 
dealt with in successive chapters of the 
book. Modern psychology is employed 
in the analysis, the problems are presented 
specifically with many illustrative cases, 
and the “answers” are drawn from the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. The last mat- 
ter is handled in two ways: what can be 
presented as an intellectual answer 
sketched, and the ‘living solution’ 
presented by showing how resources for 
healing are present in the common life of 
the worshiping community. 

The introductory chapter tries to cover 
too much; the last chapter, being con- 
cerned with what worship can do for 
people, is incomp’ete. Self-seeking cor- 
rupts worship just as it does morality, 
and Dean Pike does not adequately 
guard his conclusions. The substance of 
the book shrewd, well-informed and 
forthright. H. G. 
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Roadblocks to Faith: the Believer Answers 
the Skeptic. By James A. Pike and 
John McG. Krumm. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1954, pp. 144. 
$2.25. 


This book contains five dialogue-ser- 
mons, an imtroductory chapter on faith 
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and reason, and a concluding chapter on 
the way of faith. The “sermons” wer 
delivered in the summer by the authors 
They attempt to deal with the attitudes 
toward Christianity characteristic of pop- 
skepticism—scientism, relativism 
moralism, nihilism, and religious isola. 
tionism. Though the treatment is 
strengthened by a ‘last word’ on the part 
of Believer in each charter and by the 
opening and concluding chapters, the 
dialogue form seems to be a_ handicap 
when the sermons are put in writing. 
The answers do not always meet the 
objections directly, and one has the 
impression that the Skeptic is frequently 
“snowed” rather than answered. There 
are some slips too: Marcion wanders into 
the third century on p. 56, and God is 
“a Person” on p. 133. But the book is 
valuable for the suggestions it offers and 
the wide range of allusions to sources of 
armament for the Christian apologist. 
H. G. 
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Sparks of Fire. By ‘Thomas N. Carru- 
thers. New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham, 1953, pp. 166. 


‘This is really a volume of short ser- 
mons, each of about 600 words, written 
first for a magazine and now deservedly 
published for wider use. There are 
thirty-five of them all together, and they 
maintain a uniform excellence. Bishop 
Carruthers not only proves himself an 
able apologist in the realm of practical 
difficulties, but has the gift also of in- 
spiring to the practice cf the religious 
life. There is much wisdom and common 
sense in the book, and many valuable 
illustrations. It can be used by lay 
readers for short sermonettes and as 
discussion material by groups. The 
practical preacher will also find it replete 
with stimulating ideas and a real addition 
to his homiletical library. H. H. S. 
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